





“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 


THE ARENA 


Vor. XXV. JUNE, rgo1. No. 6. 











IMPERIALISM. 


HE lexicographers inform us that the words imperialism, 
empire, and emperor, are derived from the Latin nouns 
imperium and imperator—derivatives of the verb impero. The 
primary meaning of impero is, I command. IJmpero is the 
strongest word in Latin, and command is the strongest word 
in English, to express absolute authority. Walter Scott says 
that Queen Elizabeth could so pronounce “I command” as to 
make it seem an entreaty, and could so pronounce “I entreat” 
as to make it seem a command. But no trick of pronunciation 
can change the fact that impero and command in their respect- 
ive languages imply absolute and irresistible authority. 

The word imperialism expresses the nature of the govern- 
ment called an empire, and emperor implies uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable command in the civil and military head of the 
government. By common consent Rome, from the time of 
Julius Cesar, is taken as the greatest example in history of 
the empire, and to Rome modern historians, statesmen, and 
philosophers turn with great unanimity for instruction and 
warning. 

It is not intended in this paper, nor is it necessary for the 
present purpose, to inquire in detail how the Roman republic 
became an empire with all power in the hands of one man. It is 
sufficient to say that, at the time Julius Cesar became one of 
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the leaders of the Roman people, the Senate was, and for 
many years had been, the ruling power in the State. In the 
great struggle for supremacy between Cesar and Pompey 
the Senate sided with Pompey, and with his defeat and death 
its waning authority ended. 

But Cesar did not abolish it. On the contrary, he con- 
tinued it and all the other offices in form as he found them, and 
at the very time of his death was acting as president of the 
Senate. But the power of that body was merely nominal. The 
great dictator had usurped and absorbed all the powers of the 
government and ruled the Roman world with unlimited sway. 
He knew the feeling of his countrymen against a “kingly 
crown,” and refused it. But he demanded and received the 
popular title of Imperator (commander, or emperor), and 
under the form of a republic laid the foundations of an em- 
pire that his nephew, heir, and successor, Octavius, with great 
prudence, craft, and skill, completed and transmitted to his 
successors. As Triumvir, and in obtaining power, Octavius 
was guilty of great crimes, but after he became emperor his 
remarkable discretion prevented any serious abuse of his 
power. Under his successors, his comparatively mild rule 
degenerated into a cruel and bloody military despotism. 

The final change in Rome from republic to empire is thus 
described by an able writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica: 


“The concentration in Cesar’s hands of all authority ottt- 
side Rome completely and finally severed all real connection 
between the old institutions of the republic of Rome and the 
government of the Roman empire. And, though Augustus 
and Tiberius elevated the senate to a place beside themselves 
in this government, its share of the work was a subordinate 
one, and it never again directed the policy of the State; while, 
from the time of Czsar onward, the old magistracies were 
merely municipal offices, with a steadily diminishing author- 
ity, even in the city, and the comitia retain no other prerog- 
ative of imperial importance but that of formally confirming 
the ruler of the empire in the possession of an authority which 
is already his. But the institutions of the republic not merely 
became, what they had ordinarily been, the local institutions 
of the city of Rome; but they were also subordinated even 
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within these narrow limits to the paramount authority of the 
man who held in his hands the army and the provinces. And 
here Czsar’s policy was closely followed by his successors, 
Autocratic abroad, at home he was the chief magistrate of 
the commonwealth ; and this position was marked in his case, 
as in that of those who followed him, by a combination in his 
person of various powers, and by a general right of precedence 
which left no limits to his authority but such as he chose to 
impose upon himself.” 


It is clear that the great military successes of Czsar in the 
provinces, his popularity with the army and the people in con- 
sequence of his victories, led to his successful usurpations, 
and to the establishment of an empire under the name and with 
the form of a republic. The empire began by foreign con- 
quest and was completed by domestic usurpation. In four 
years from the time Cesar crossed the Rubicon he became 
master of the Roman world. In that time he had created an 
empire and was its absolute ruler. 

It is said that the great American Republic is following 
fast in the footsteps of ancient Rome and becoming an em- 
pire in substantially the same way, 1. ¢., by the enormous power 
acquired by the Commander-in-chief of her armies through 
foreign war, and the consequent subserviency of all depart- 
ments of the government at home to the President. 

Let us see if this is true. At the close of the war with 
Spain in 1898, our Commander-in-chief instructed his Peace 
Commissioners at Paris to demand of Spain a relinquishment 
of all her insular possessions in the Western hemisphere, and 
a cession to the United States of the entire Philippine archi- 
pelago; and the demand was complied with. Before the treaty 
was ratified, he, by proclamation, claimed the sovereignty of 
those islands and directed his subordinate officers there to 
take military possession and control of them for the United 
States. The Filipinos refused to surrender their country to 
him, and declared their determination to keep and govern it 
themselves. Whereupon he made war upon them to force 
them to submit, without consulting Congress and upon his 
cwn responsibility. This was clearly unconstitutional and an 
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exercise of imperial power. But it is said that, inasmuch as 
the treaty conveyed those islands to the United States, it was 
the duty of the President to take possession of them, and, if 
the inhabitants resisted, they and not the President were the 
authors of the war. 

The answer to this is that the treaty did not convey and 
could not convey a good title to the United States and that 
the legal status of the inhabitants was not changed by it. And 
this for several reasons. « First, at the time of the making of 
the treaty the Filipinos were, and for months had been, the 
allies of the United States in the war against Spain, and as 
such, by a well settled principle of the law of nations, could 
not be bound by a treaty to which they were not parties. That 
they were allies ., conclusively shown by the history of the 
civil and military transactions in that country as given by 
the parties to them, including our own civil and military 
officers. 

Another reason why the treaty conveyed no title to the 
United States is that the Filipinos never consented to it, de- 
nied that they were bound by it, repudiated the sovereignty 
of the United States, and claimed and insisted upon their 
right to freedom and independence. (Their right to partici- 
pate in the treaty was treated with contempt.) 

A third reason why by the law of nations the treaty was not 
good as to the Filipinos is that Spain did not have, and could 
not give, possession of the islands she assumed to cede to the 
United States. Even the city of Manila after it had been 
taken from Spain by the “coéperation” of the Filipinos, as 
shown above, was in '.w and in fact as much in their pos- 
session as in that of the United States, and they were deprived 
of their possession by a mixture of force and fraud. ” 

In the Januc-; suinber ~f the North American Review, Ex- 
President Parrison has an article entitled “The status of an- 
nexed territory and of its free civilized inhabitants.” In the 
beginning of his paper he says: “A legal argument upon this 
subject is quite outside of my purpose, which is to consider 
in a popular rather than a professional way some of the ques- 
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tions that arise, some of the answers that have been pro- 
posed, and some of the objections to these answers.” 

The paper is a rather lengthy one, and the writer sometimes, 
as is often the case, goes “outside” of the limits he prescribes 
for himself. For instance: On page 3 of this paper occurs 
the following remarkable passage, in which he seems to con- 
sider one very important question in “a professional” rather 
than “a popular way”: 


“Our title to the Philippines has been impeached by some 
upon the ground that Spain was not in possession when she 
conveyed them to us. It is a principle of private law that a 
deed of property adversely held is not good. If I have been 
ejected from a farm to which I claim title, I must recover 
possession before I can make a good conveyance. Otherwise, 
I sell a lawsuit, and not a farm, and that the law counts to 
be immoral. It has not been shown, however, that this prin- 
ciple has been incorporated into international law; and if it 
could be shown, there would still be need to show that Spain 
had been effectually ousted.” 


I was surprised to see that statement by an able lawyer 
whom I had twice supported for President of the United 
States. But, as it is something like an obiter dictum, and there- 
fore not binding even on the writer himself, it may perhaps 
be permissible for a retired member of the profession to say 
that in his opinion it is not correct either in fact or in law. 

As to the fact. It has been conclusively shown that neither 
at the time of the treaty, nor at any time after, did Spain have 
possession ; that almost the entire Archipelago was in the ac- 
tual possession of the Filipinos and that Spain did not and 
could not deliver possession to the United States. 

As to the law. In the case of The Fama, Vol. 5, C. Rob. page 
115, in the English Admiralty Reports, on the question “how 
far full sovereignty can be held to have passed by the mere 
words of the treaty, without actual delivery,” Sir William 
Scott says— 

“that all corporeal property depends very much upon occu- 


pancy. With respect to the origin of property this is the sole 
foundation: quod nullius est ratione naturale occupanti id 
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concediter. So with regard to transfer also, it is universally 
held, in all systems of jurisprudence, that, to consummate the 
right of property, a person must unite the right of the thing 
with possession. A question has been made, indeed, by some 
writers, whether this necessity proceeds from what they call 
the natural law of nations, or from that which is only con- 
ventional. Grotius seems to consider it as proceeding only 
from civil institutions. Puffendorff and Pothier go farther. 
All concur, however, in holding it to be a necessary principle 
of jurisprudence that, to complete the right of property, the 
right to the thing and the possession of the thing itself should 
be united; or, according to the technical expression, bor- 
rowed either from the Civil Law, or, as Barbeyrac explains 
it, from the commentators on the Canon Law, there should 
be both the jus in ad rem and the jus in re. This is the gen- 
eral law of property, and applies, I conceive, no less to the 
right of territory than to other rights. 7 


The author of this opinion (Lord Stowell) has been con- 
sidered, for a hundred years, “one of the ablest and most ac- 
complished English judges, especially in international law ;” 
and one of his biographers informs us that his “judgments 
are to this day the international law of England.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Davis vs. The Police Jury of Concordia, said that in a treaty 
for the cession of territory full sovereignty does not pass to 
the nation to which it is transferred until actual delivery. The 
union of possession and the right to the territory must concur 
to give plenum domine et utile. 

“This general law of property applies to the right of ter- 
ritory no less than other rights, and all writers upon the law 
of nations concur that the practise and conventional law of 
nations have been conformable to this principle.” (9th How- 
ard, page 287.) 

Chancellor Kent states the rule in substantially the same way 
and nearly in the same words, and other authorities are to the 
same effect. So that, contrary to Mr. Harrison’s dictum, this 
principle seems to have been “incorporated into international 
law” many years ago. 
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In the February number of the North American Review, 
Mr. Harrison says, “The fundamental principle of interna- 
tional law is the parity of nations.” And it certainly is one 
fundamental principle. Baker tells us that nation, State, and 
people are often used by law writers as synonymous, and they 
aresoused in the Declaration of Independence. It follows from 
the foregoing “fundamental principle” of “parity” (or equal- 
ity) that any people situated as the Filipinos were after the 
taking of Manila have as much right to freedom, independence, 
and self-government as any other people. It was for this 
reason that Senator Hoar said in the Senate, in discussing the 
Spooner amendment a short time ago, “The United States 
has no more right to govern the Filipinos than the Filipinos 
have to govern the United States.”” And he was right. And 
he was right also when, upon the passage of those resolutions, 
he so strongly denounced the power that Congress assumed 
to confer upon the President as “despotism.” That is the 
very ground Lincoln would have taken had he been a mem- 
ber of that Senate. 

It has been shown in the discussion called out by the treaty 
of Paris that it was not good as to the Filipinos by two other 
well-settled principles of international law, which have been 
stated above in this paper. (So that the treaty is worthless 
as a title to those islands whether the Ex-President is right 
or not on the question of possession.) It has also been shown 
that the claim of the President to sovereignty over those isl- 
ands, and his order to the officers in command there to take 
possession of them for the United States, was an act of war, 
and that actual hostilities were precipitated by the Americans 
on February 4th, 1899. Here was a double exercise of im- 
perial power by the President. First, in beginning a war with- 
out authority of law, and second, in attempting to force the 
sovereignty of the United States upon an alien people with- 
out their consent, and against their protest. 

Mr. Harrison, in the January article, says, “It is not to be 
doubted that any international tribunal would affirm the com- 
pleteness of our legal title to the Philippines.” This would 
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probably be the result if the trial should take place now, when 
the most powerful and influential nations in the world are 
burning with fever for territorial expansion. But this would 
only be another case in which the law of nations would be 
“quietly “ignored or brutally disregarded,” as stated by Prof. 
Hall. But let the case be continued until the fever cools and 
reason and conscience resume their sway: till the Divine law, 
which is quoted by the best authorities as the basis of inter- 
national ‘law, is again recognized as binding upon nations 
as well as individuals, and till the case can be tried and 
decide {| upon those great fundamental principles: “Thou shalt 
not kill,” “Thou shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not bear faise 
witness against thy neighbor,” “Thou shalt not covet any- 
thing which is thy neighbor’s,” “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” We are informed by very high authority that 
no rules ~° international law are of any validity if contrary 
to these. And it is difficult to see how any international tri- 
bunal governed by these rules could “affirm the completeness 
of our legal title to the Philippines.” 

The case of Cuba is still more flagrant usurpation of im- 
perial power at home and abroad. Our Senate and House 
of Representatives deliberately resolved that the people of 
Cuba “are and of right ought to be free and independent.” 
That was a declaration of their equality, so far as international 
rights are concerned, with the greatest and most powerful 
nations of the earth, the United States included. According 
to the Declaration of Independence, “‘as free and independent 
States they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish commerce, and do all other acts and 
things which independent States may of right do.” Any at- 
tempt of any nation, or of the chief magistrate of any nation, 
to dictate to them what constitution or form of government 
they should adopt or what laws they should make, would be 
an invasion of their freedom and independence that they would 
have the right to resist to the last extremity. 

The United States has no more right to dictate to Cuba 
what she shall or shall not put into her constitution, or what 
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form of government she shall adopt, or what laws she shall 
make than she has to dictate the same things to Mexico or 
Canada or England: no more right than England has to dic- 
tate to France, or Germany to Austria. None of the nations 
mentioned have any more right to freedom and independence 
from outside dictation than Cuba has, by the showing of the 
United States themselves. The excuse that the people of Cuba 
are not fit for self-government amounts to nothing. The law 
of nations does not permit a great people, by an in.,crial as- 
sumption of superiority in statecraft over a small one, to 
dictate to them in the formation of their constitution and ‘ov- 
ernment. It leaves them free to work out their own salva- 
tion, and to learn how to govern themselves by the lessons 
of history and their own experience, as our fathers did anu 
as other peoples have done. And it has been truly said by 
Sherston Baker that “such unlawful interference, has fre- 
quently been the cause of wars the most cruel and bloody that 
have ever stained the annals of history.” 

And yet we are informed that this is precisely what the 
Commander-in-chief of our army has been doing in Cuba. He 
has been demanding that the Cuban constitution be made to 
suit him—demanding that it be submitted to him for approval 
or rejection, without any constitutional or legal authority for 
his demands, and in palpable violation of that freedom and 
independence which Congress solemnly declared of right be- 
longed to that people. And he has been insisting that Con- 
gress give its sanction to his usurpations in the Philippines 
and in Cuba; and it has done so by the Army Appropriation 
bill. 

The subserviency of this Congress reminds one of the 
Roman Senate in the time of Cesar. So far as they could 
do so, they have made the President an Emperor in Cuba 
and the Philippines, and he informs the world in his inaugural 
address that he is “glad to be advised by the recent act of 
Congress of the policy which the legislative branch of the 
government deems essential to the best interest of Cuba and 
the United States.” That inaugural address is a great curios- 
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ity. In that document he expresses himself as strongly in favor 
of “the establishment of a free and independent government” 
(in Cuba). And immediately after he is “glad” of the pas- 
sage by Congress of an “act” the enforcement of which by 
him would make Cuba dependent and helpless in the grasp 
of the United States. 

The Chicago Times-Herald, a very strong Republican paper, 
calls this “mockery,” and says that “it is inconceivable how the 
President reconciles his utterances.” But he does not, and 
cannot, reconcile them, and it required “oak and triple brass” 
to make such contradictory utterances in the face of the civ- 
ilized world. 

So far as the Philippines and Cuba are concerned, the 
empire, begun by the Commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy, in those islands, has been sanctioned and sustained by 
Congress and inaugurated with imperial magnificence. 

The Central Christian Advocate said last February: “The 
inauguration this year will afford another perfectly magnificent 
opportunity to spend the people’s money. And it looks as if 
the money were to be paid out, not in spoonfuls or ladlefuls, 
but by the shovelful. But we confess that we tremble at this 
barbaric display of money in this government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” To which it may be 
answered that “this barbaric display” arises from the fact that 
at present this is not a government by the people, but by a 
rich and powerful oligarchy, through whose hands we are pass- 
ing from the economy of a republic to the extravagance and 
corruption of an empire. 

It is said that the inaugural ball alone caused the waste of 
at least twenty, and perhaps of forty, times as much money 
as was dissipated in the most splendid and extravagant enter- 
tainments of Lucullus, and that the entire cost of the inaugu- 
ration amounted to millions. The economy and simplicity of 
a government by the people do not suit the exalted taste 
and temper of those who now govern this country; and the 
late magnificent inauguration, following so much successful 
usurpation, is a sure harbinger of the coming home of the 
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empire and its establishment here as well as abroad, unless 
its progress be arrested by the people. 
Do the peopie see and realize the danger? And if so, do they 
desire and intend to arrest the progress of the imperial forces? 
SAMUEL C. Parks.. 


Kansas City, Mo. 














THE NATIONAL SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
CONFERENCE. 


HE Americans as a nation have two great contrasting and 
often supposedly opposite characteristics. They love 
order and the sharp, efficient, executive direction of an enter- 
prise which is one of the requisites of success and progress. 
But deeper than their love of this centralizing business quality 
is their desire for freedom and equality. They believe in the 
opportunity of every individual to develop as he sees fit or is 
fit. The latter quality is the more fundamental and important ; 
the former the more superficial and apparently dominant. 
These two qualities, order and freedom, execution and equality, 
are not necessarily opposed, but they are often made to appear 
so. Thus in the campaign of last fall the Republicans in their 
foreign policy appealed to the first, the American love of order 
and execution, and the Democrats to the latter, the sentiment 
of freedom and equality. The Republicans won because the 
American people felt that order and progress were needed 
abroad, and they could not now see that liberty and equal op- 
portunity were as yet seriously jeopardized. The contrast be- 
tween these two great American qualities was then strongly 
brought out. 

To some few people it seems as if these two qualities were 
directly opposite, but they are not; and when they are united 
they produce the American composite of order with liberty, 
of progress with equal opportunity, which satisfies every true 
American. Perhaps no meeting of recent times has so united 
these qualities as the First National Social and Political Con- 
ference held at Buffalo, N. Y., from June 27th to July 4th, 
1899. Its inception, management, and method were executive, 
almost to the verge of being autocratic. The spirit of its 
management, the courtesy of those attending, the living 
thought in the resolutions and addresses, breathed the broadest 
freedom and brotherhood. 
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Here is the plan of the Detroit Conference. Notice two 
things about it—its freedom and flexibility and the fact that 
there are to be no long speeches, but many short ones from the 
floor. Usually one or two address and the rest listen. This 
is to be a conference of the many—the usually silent many. 

Like the Buffalo Conference of 1899, this Conference will 
be held for the five week-days preceding the Fourth of July, 
1901. On the intervening Sunday, meetings arranged by the 
local committee and announced at the time will be held in the 
churches of Detroit. On July 4th, patriotic meetings arranged 
by the city authorities and a local committee will be addressed 
by attendants at the Conference. The Sunday and Fourth of 
July meetings are outside of the program committee’s work. 

The general plan of the Conference will be the same as the 
Buffalo Conference of 1899. The program for the first three 
days, Friday, Saturday, and Monday, will be arranged by the 
program committee, and they will appoint the chairman and 
fix the rules. On the afternoon of the third day, Monday, 
group meetings will be held at which speakers will be chosen 
for the fourth day, Tuesday. This is one of the most successful 
features of the Buffalo Convention. Any person or persons 
can call a group meeting on any social or political subject, 
and the group so called together will choose their speaker, 
who with the discussion to follow his address will be allotted 
time on the fourth day, Tuesday, in proportion to the size of 
his group. On the fifth day, Wednesday, when the members 
of the Conference have become fully acquainted, the Confer- 
ence will choose its own chairman and secretary, adopt its own 
rules, fix its own order of business, and pass such resolutions 
as it sees fit. A resolution committee, to which all resolutions 
will be referred, will be nominated in the morning and elected 
by proportional representation in the evening of the third day, 
and they will report on the last day. Such other resolutions 
as the members see fit may also be introduced on the last day 
for action. Previous to the last day, no motions will be enter- 
tained or action taken by the Conference. 

This is a Conference, and in passing motions and taking 
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action on the last day it is distinctly understood that no mem- 
ber is bound by a majority vote; and on any disputed motion 
or resolution the number voting yea and nay shall be counted 
and published with the resolution. 

The meetings will open and close exactly on time. Each 
subject will be opened by an address of from ten to twenty 
minutes, according to the length of time allotted to that subject. 
Should the subject be one that admits of debate, it will be 
opened by two persons, one for and one against. After the 
opening, any one from the floor can speak for not more than 
five minutes; and where the time is short and many want to 
speak the time limit will be three minutes. The only other 
rules for all speakers are brevity, pertinence, courtesy. No 
personalities will be allowed. Every effort will be made to 
secure opening speakers of note and ability. 

There will be two meetings each day: in the morning from 
9.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. and in the evening from 7.30 to 10.30 
P.M., save on the last day, Wednesday, when in the absence of 
different determination by the Conference there will be no 
regular evening meeting, but instead an afternoon meeting 
from 2.30 to 5.30. On the afternoon of the first day, there will 
be an “acquaintance gathering” in the hall. The afternoon 
of the third day, Monday, will be filled with group meetings 
to choose speakers for the fourth day. Other afternoons and 
the evening of the last day are open for any meetings that any 
one wishes to arrange. These extra meetings will be an- 
nounced by the secretary upon notice handed to him, and, if 
arranged in time, published in the final program. 

The National Direct Legislation League have called a meet- 
ing at Detroit of the advocates of Direct Legislation for the 
day before the Conference, June 27. Attendants at the Con- 
ference are invited to this meeting. It is probable that the 
National Good Government League may call a meeting at 
Detroit either just before or just after the Conference meetings. 
It is also probable that the Gull Lake Summer School of 
Economics will begin its sessions immediately at the close of 
the Conference, at Gull Lake, a few hours’ ride from Detroit. 
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It is also probable that a special excursion will be arranged 
for members of the Conference to the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo. 

The program for the first three days is most carefully di- 
gested and balanced. There will be discussed, among other 
things: The Function of the Church in Furthering Equality ; 
How to use the Press: (a) Newspapers, (b) Pamphlets, Maga- 
zines, Books; The Unification of Reform Forces and Organi- 
zations: (a) How far Desirable, (b) The Place of Trade 
Unions in the Reform Movement, (c) Relation of Temperance 
Organizations to Economic Reform, (d) Other Non-Partizan 
Organizations and Federations, (¢) Is Political Union Pos- 
sible? American Ideals Abroad; America’s Position as to 
Colonies ; Shall we Enlarge or Decrease the Army and Navy? 
The Ruskin Hall College Movement; What can be Secured 
by Working Locally; What can be Secured by Work- 
ing on State Lines; What can be Secured by Working 
on National Lines; Should Political Reforms Precede Social 
and Economic Reforms? Are Political Parties Necessary, or 
Are They Obstacles to Progress? Can Reform be Gained 
Through the Old Parties? The Best Methods and Their Re- 
lative Place: (a) Papers and Tracts, (b) Clubs and Public 
Speaking, (c) Classes and Personal Work, (d) Existing Or- 
ganizations, (e¢) New Organizations. 

The last of March the secretary compiled a record by States 
of those accepting an invitation. There were then nearly 1,200 
—a very large number for three months before. It is interest- 
ing to see where they come from: 586, or nearly half, are from 
New England and the Atlantic Coast States as far south as 
Washington, and of these 311 are from New York State and 
City ; 88 hail from the South, and 369 from the middle tier of 
States beginning at Ohio and ending with Iowa and Missouri; 
153 live in the West and 41 on the Pacific ; 49 are from Canada, 
and two are coming each from Alaska and Mexico, while one 
calls Cuba his home. If this is any test, the reform sentiment 
is stronger in the East, and particularly in New York, than 
anywhere else in the country. It is weaker in the South than 
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anywhere else. Considering the number of the people and the 
location of the Conference, the great Middle States do not 
come up as well as one would think, while the West and the 
Pacific States come up better, the distance and fewness of the 
people considered. 

What will be the outcome? We know not time and seasons. 
Many think that with the vast educational work done by many 
agencies in the past, with the unrest, the divine discontent, the 
many creative and constructive attempts of the present and the 
indefinable but tremendous stir to the imagination of all peoples 
given by the beginning of a new century, a new, a strong, a 
concentrated movement to lift up the masses is germinating in 
the womb of time and is ready to come forth. If so, why not 
at Detroit? The place, people, and time are propitious. 

But we do not know. We can only see through a glass 
darkly. Such movements are not made by any gathering of 
men, however skilfully drawn together. They are born when 
the time is ripe. In any event, the Detroit Conference will 
deepen the bonds of friendship, broaden the basis of thought, 
inspire to new hope and activity, and be an aid to future 
success. 


ELTWEED PoMEROY. 
East Orange, N. J. 




















CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


I. Its RELATION TO SOME PRESENT-Day RELIGIOUS 
PROBLEMS. 


“Whatever contradicts the real nature of the divine esse, though 
human faith may clothe it with angelic vestments, is without founda- 
tion.”—Mary Baker G. Eddy.* 


OWEVER vain and wearisome religious discussion has 
generally proved in the past, it certainly cannot be pro- 
nounced uninteresting or insipid now. Not since the days of 
the Son of Man have such rapid and revolutionary changes in 
religious thought been witnessed, and one prominent cause and 
occasion is neither remote nor obscure. It is a constantly 
expressed thought of both ministers and lay-workers that the 
apprehension of spiritual truth, for which Christian profes- 
sion, as a whole, stands to-day, is entirely inadequate to the 
problems in hand. 

The startling indifference of our political, commercial, and 
social life to religious sentiment and ecclesiastical protest; the 
vast multitude of the unwashed and unconcerned who ignore 
all religious appeal and opportunity, in our great centers of 
population; the freely expressed sense of labor organizations, 
and the “Third Estate” generally, that the Church as such 
is not for, but against them; the apparent compromise of ec- 
clesiasticism with the dominant world ambition, as revealed 
in its tolerance if not indorsement of wars that are not free 
from the savor of selfishness and imperialism, and in its will- 
ingness to accept endowments and other benefactions at the 
hands of those whose methods of acquiring their vast wealth 
have made “business enterprise” a synonym for iniquitous 
selfishness and monopoly; the passing of the camp-meeting, 
the revival, and other aggressive forms of evangelical activity 
by which the non-churchgoing were formerly reached and 


* “Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures,” p. 259. 
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won; the prevailing unrest and unsatisfied longing for more 
of spiritual dominion and peace, and the half-hearted support 
given by the great lay-majority to spasmodic efforts to rehabil- 
itate old methods of Christian endeavor; these and kindred 
“signs of the times” express in no uncertain tone the need of 
the stimulus of a new wine of spiritual thought that shall 
revitalize and deepen the religious life of the people, and save 
the Church from its unworthier self. 

This sense of the inadequacy of the old and the nearness 
of the new begets a haste in the progress of many which is 
revealed in some surprising associations and incongruities of 
thought. The author of “The Theological Views of a Lay- 
man,” which appeared in the February number of THE ARENA, 
though standing for Congregationalism, has so far departed 
from traditional orthodoxy and accepted the modern idealistic 
point of view, as to ridicule the idea of a personal devil and 


deny the reality of sin, disease, and pain, while asserting the 
present possibility and practical duty of realizing health by the 


knowledge of the Christ Truth; and yet he insists that sin is 
a necessary corollary of good, and asserts the entity, the “co- 
ordinate substance” of matter with mind, like a pronounced 
materialist: in all of which he presents a grouping of allies 
so unusual as to command recognition as a theological novelty. 

The “spirit of the times” is both critical and scientific. It 
takes nothing for granted and demands the logical statement 
and proof of every proposition, and it is not surprising if under 
its ruling dogmatic theology should fare ill, so far as it em- 
bodies traditions and interpretations, the truth of which has 
never been conceded by the court, nor proven by the counsel. 
' The world’s demand for a religion that shall be consistent in 
its statements, its methods, and its demonstrations is insistent : 
and, nolens volens, the pressing problem for every phase of tra- 
ditional faith to-day is the adjustment of its content and dem- 
onstration to the unyielding exactions of the scientific method. 
Christian Scientists unhesitatingly submit their faith and 
works to this test and invite every inquiry and investigation 
that is candid and sincere, and in this they freely and gladly 
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take a position to which every religious organization and be- 
lief will ultimately be driven. 

Accepting the consensus of Christian belief concerning the 
Supreme Being—that he is the one Father-Mother God; In- 
finite, Absolute, and Supreme Good, Soul, Mind, Wisdom, 
Power, Principle, Law, Life, Truth, and Love; Omnipotent, 
Omniscient, Omnipresent Being; the Creator and Preserver of 
all things, the All-in-all—logical consistency surely demands 
that other statements of belief upon the part of those who 
maintain this basal postulate shall be in harmony therewith, 
and that all doctrines and dogmas, be they ever so venerable 
and generally accepted, which impair the integrity of the same 
shall be revised or held in abeyance. 


What of Matter? 


The most fateful and far-reaching misconception smitten by 
this test is that embraced in the common assertion of the reality 
of matter—a lumpish, space-filling substance, in which the 
forces of magnetism, gravity, chemical affinity, etc., inhere; 
and that these forces are the tools with which the great world- 
architect shapes the universe. That matter is “codrdinate with 
Mind,” and therefore eternal, is not so generally believed as 
that it is a creation of God; but the above would be a fair 
and, we think, generally satisfactory statement of the ground 
and position of current theology. It must be conceded that 
this view is somewhat material and mechanical; and that it 
does not harmonize with the given concept of the divine nature 
will we think, upon reflection, seem equally manifest. 

It may be safely affirmed that the Infinite cannot both be 
and not be; but, apart from such self-contradiction in being, or 
manifestation, the Infinite can have no limitations. To say, 
therefore, that God is Infinite, Absolute, All-in-all, is to say 
that he cannot be conditioned by “inert and eternal matter”— 
to use Seneca’s phrase, a substance or somewhat objective to 
himself. The common conception of matter as a material stuff 
for Mind’s use, links and subjects Mind, Spirit, to its opposite, 
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weds life to death, and makes the ultimate of the universe a 
stupendous contradiction. Further, to posit God, the creator, 
matter the objective, unspiritual stuff out of which things are 
created, and material forces (laws, so-called) the means by 
which creation is effected, is to deny the conceded unity of 
fundamental being, and affirm, at its best, “an impossible dual- 


” 


ism. 
The Idealistic Point of View. 


Order will come out of this confusion if we but realize with 
both ancient and modern idealistic philosophy that “substance 
is not stuff,” but “an indivisible casuality, or agent,” and that 
“all principles and all manifestations alike must flow from the 
Infinite and the Infinite must be one.” 

“Reality,” says Professor Bowne*, “can be predicated of that 
only which is cause, agency. It cannot be pictured; it must 
be thought. The world as it appears is not the final fact.” 
“That which exists for common sense as a hard center or lump 
in which force resides, exists for reflection as a point where 
mind manifests itself.” “The Infinite must be viewed as the 
source of all outgo and manifestations. All laws, principles, 
phenomena, and all finite reality must be viewed as conse- 
quences or manifestations of this basal reality, the Infinite 
God.” “The positing of matter as ‘an original datum, objective 
to God,’ is the outcome of a paleontological condition of thought 
which is a scandal to philosophy.” “The indestructibility of 
matter, in the only sense in which it has been proved, is com- 
patible with the complete phenomenality of matter.” 

This philosophic point of view will reveal itself the more 
clearly as we realize the subjectivity of experience. “Not only 
the world of sense-qualities, colors, sounds, odors,” etc., says 
this author, “but also the world of form and extension, the 
world of apparent things, is to be viewed as existing only for 
and in consciousness.” Now, it is apparent that we can have 


_ *“Metaphysics,” Ed. 82, pp. 140, 187, and 273, et sqr, Methodist 
Quarterly Review, vol. 49, p. 395. 
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no consciousness of an external world: our raw material is 
the sensations awakened by it; on these our perception, or 
judgment of the nature of things, is based; and, as in the case 
of color and sound, it is easy to see how utterly unlike are these 
perceptions and the procuring facts. Speaking in terms of 
mortal experience and common thought, men are wont to think 
of the thinking self as confined within the inner sanctuary of 
the cerebral center whose threshold may not be crossed while we 
remain upon this plane of existence, and all our ideas of the 
world without must be formulated from messages of the na- 
ture of highly complex vibrations or excitations of the nerve 
lines through which they reach us. Under these circumstances, 
with no consciousness, or inner knowledge of the assumed 
external facts, it is not surprising if our immediate, primary 
sense or judgment of things should call for revision and cor- 
rection when we have reached a mature rational thought, 
and enter upon the task of “harmonizing these sense expe- 
riences with one another” and with those self-evident, self-con- 
sistent concepts of the source of all being and manifestation, 
for which the teaching of Jesus stands. 

It is here that the distinction between things as they seem 
and things as they are, between “the phenomenal and the on- 
tological reality,” will be made, and the dictum of common 
sense, “the unreasoned assumptions of sense experience,” will 
give place to rational sense and spiritual apprehension. It is 
here, too, that the value of this rational metaphysical sense 
of things is most manifest. The mistake involved in the 
statement that the sun rises is harmless until we begin to make 
deductions from it. “There is,” says the philosopher, “an 
immanent metaphysics in all thinking and in all science,” and 
hence all profitable reasoning must be grounded in divine 
Principle, that ultimate determinative Truth which is the fjna! 
explanation of the universe. This is the metaphysics which is 
absolutely essential to rational religion. Said the wise and 
good Aurelius, “Be not disloyal to philosophy, whatever may 
befall.” To “remorselessly relegate metaphysics to uninvaded 
obscurity,” as we have been advised, would be to deny the 
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legitimacy of any consideration of the principle, the reality 
that lies behind all manifestation and phenomena, which is a 
palpable reductio ad absurdum. For vagrant dreaminess the 
Theistic Idealism of Christian Science has no place or toler- 
ance. Its philosophy and demonstration lead to reality, not 
from it, and in its metaphysics it seeks that right-mindedness 
respecting the infinite, without which all our thought were 
vain and unsatisfying. 


The Testimony of Physical Science. 


In the escape which we are realizing from the enslavement 
of common material sense, physical science is proving the 
handmaid of philosophy, and brings the indorsement of em- 
pirical investigation to those deductions of the reason which 
harmonize with the teachings of Jesus Christ. The estab- 
lished facts of physical science have long been cited in support 
of the unity of the ultimate. The universe witnesses to no 
disharmony, discomfiture, or defeat. The solidarity, the math- 
ematical action and interaction of all the parts, and the re- 
pose and uniformity of the entire world-system lead irresisti- 
bly to the recognition of one law and one governor who is 
God over all. Respecting the nature of matter, the attitude 
of a very large proportion of the most eminent scientists, in- 
cluding men like Huxley and Tyndall, may be fairly repre- 
sented by Professor Oswald, of the University of Leipsic, 
when he says: “Matter is a thing of thought which we have 
constructed for ourselves, rather imperfectly, to represent what 
is permanent in the change of phenomena.” All that physical 
science knows of the atom is, that it is a point where there 
is manifest a force which acts with an unvarying constancy— 
an all-embracing wisdom and exactness to be predicated only 
of ‘Infinite Intelligence. Indeed, speaking metaphysically, it is 
impossible to conceive of force apart from will, and yet in 
all this we are not led to the denial of the reality of the ob- 
jective world, but simply to the denial of the correctness and 
reliability of our material sense of its nature. The objective 
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world remains, but it is no longer material save to material 
sense. The material translation of what is now seen to be 
a spiritual fact has been repudiated, that is all. The world of 
stuff has given place to a world of Spirit, the manifestation in 
every part and point of the Divine Life. God, Mind, is reén- 
throned, and “in him all things consist.” There is no matter; 
for, as are light and darkness, so are spirit and matter mu- 
tually exclusive. “All is infinite Mind and its infinite mani- 
festation.”* Creation is no longer thought of as an event of 
the indefinite past, but as a present and eternal going forth 
of the divine energy and will, the continuous manifestation 
of God, “whose relation to the universe is that of a thinker 
to his thoughts.” 

The spiritual advance and practical significance of this con- 
cept can but appear and appeal to all who are not under the 
dominion of inwrought prejudice or gross material sense; and 
its liberating and illuminating influence is being revealed in 
every expression of religious thought. This is the much mis- 
apprehended teaching of Christian Science respecting matter. 
It is thus differentiated from all those semi-idealistic concepts 
which, while declaring for the supremacy of mind, concede the 
reality of a material universe which it dominates. The fact 
that Mrs. Eddy’s system of thought stands for a peint of view 
which is thus self-consistent, which is thus supported by a 
philosophy that is rapidly dominating Christian metaphysics, 
and, as well, by the highest authorities of physical science, 
entirely refutes the intimation that her “science apparently 
makes havoc of logic, and antagonizes every scholar renowned 
as physicist or philosopher.” Further, that she reached this 
goal by the contemplation and study of the teachings of Jesus, 
rather than by philosophic speculation, and, following his foot- 
steps, made the truth of her conclusions, as she advanced step 
by step, a matter of practical demonstration in the healing of 
sickness and sin; all this renders the more convincing that 
great body of cumulative and corroborative testimory on which 
Christian Science is based. 


* “Science and Health,” p. 464. 
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What of Evil? 


The next most serious misconception placed under the ban 
of scientific adherence to the fundamental postulate of the 
nature of God, is that of the reality and eternality of evil. 
This old Persian idea of the existence of a principle 
of good and a principle of evil, at war with each 
other, has followed the sun, with the race; and, though 
its bald paganism in origin and content is hidden under 
the livery of modern faiths, it shapes the religious think- 
ing of Christian millions to-day and exerts much of its pris- 
tine influence upon character and life. 

It is gratifying, however, to know that so large a body of 
evangelical ministers and teachers have entirely escaped the 
thrall of scholastic theology respecting this subject; for, 
so long as the leaders in the warfare against evil maintain, 
as they so generally have, its ontological reality, asserting its 
actual presence, place, and power in the universe of being, 
so long will it seem folly to most thoughtful folk to under- 
take its overthrow. If evil is one of the “all things” which 
consist and subsist in God, then who may hope to successfully 
resist it? 

As it follows, if God be one all truth is one and all law is 
one; so all error, the counterfeit of truth, is one, and the as- 
serted reality of evil (the devil) is but a sequence of the as- 
serted reality of matter. Nothing is more plainly taught by 
Jesus than that evil—all discord, sin, sickness, and even death 
—in the last analysis, pertain to the belief in the material world, 
or the material sense of being, the carnal man. This sense, 
he declared, is to be replaced, through the understanding of 
Truth, by the spiritual sense—the belief in, the resting on, and 
the looking to Spirit alone. This is “the mind that was in 
Christ,” and this explains his purity, his patience, and his 
power. All evil being thus identified with the so-called ma- 
terial world, it follows that, if matter is the manifestation 
of God, the evil that inheres in matter is also a manifestation of 
God !—a proposition that is as untrue as it is unthinkable. The 
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oneness of error is further indicated by the fact that Jesus 
denied and dispelled its every type and form by a singie anti- 
dote—the word of Truth; and he distinctly taught his dis- 
ciples that they should not only cast out demons and heal 
the sick, but that they should tread upon serpents and scor- 
pions, and that nothing should in any wise hurt them. Every 
disharmony, disability, and antagonism was to become amen- 
able to Truth, “and it was so.” 

Now, if God be the absolute Good, by what logic or con- 
sistency can it be thought that evil, his opposite and antipode, 
which is cast out and condemned in every page of Revelation 
and of human experience, and to the destruction of which Jesus 
devoted his life, belongs to or is a part of God’s universe— 
that kingdom of heaven which must embrace and include all 
reality, since “there is none beside him,” and “in him all things 
consist”? “That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is Spirit ;” this is the law, and all 
the manifestations of life in Nature declare its universal sway, 
that like begets like. To assert the reality of evil is to deny 
the universality of this law and predicate evil of good. Is 
not this a lie, and the “liar from the beginning” to which 
Jesus referred, and the assertion of which called forth Isaiah’s 
vigorous declamation: “Woe unto them that call evil good 
and good evil”? (Isa. 5:20). 

The outcome of this historic belief in the reality of evil is 
a further evidence of its untruth. Its initial and perpetual 
violation of the first great commandment has made it the pri- 
mary source of all the calamities and sorrows of the race, and 
yet it is the one idolatry to which good men cling, and for 
which some of them battle to-day with a zeal that is no less 
heroic than surprising. Not a few of the clergy, however, are 
now free from these shackles, which the dogma of verbal in- 
spiration riveted upon their hesitant credulity, and having de- 
nied its corollary, the reality of evil, they will eventually 
realize the error of the main proposition and deny the reality 
of matter. 

In asserting the groundlessness, the actual nothingness, of 
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this material sense of evil, Christian Science stands for a per- 
fect Creator and a perfect creation, consistent and harmonious 
in every manifestation and part. Evil is recognized as a spe- 
cious, all pervasive, and as yet inexplicable illusion—a false 
sense of that which is true, without entity and without power, 
save that which inheres in the belief of a lie. To human sense 
enslaved by fear, it constitutes a horrible reality and has be- 
come the nightmare of the ages; but, as the arc-light pierces 
the unimpeding blackness of “dark-ribbed night” with its pure 
revealings, so does the knowledge of God, the demonstrable 
truth of being, annul evil’s pretentious power, dispel its gloom, 
and bring to waiting eyes the dawn of Spirit. 


What of Man? 


Misapprehension of the nature of matter has also led to the 
misapprehension of the nature of man, who figures in tradi- 
tional theology, no less than in sense experience, as a mon- 
strosity, a child of the assumed but incredible union of God 
and the Devil. For the better part he is spirit; for the worse, 
matter; and within the breast of this good-bad man the pa- 
rental strife between a real good and a real evil is perpetuated, 
as described in the seventh chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. 

All the inconsistencies involved in the declaration of the real- 
ity of evil in the universe are revealed in the concept of man, its 
microcosm. Though God’s child, his nature is dominated by 
evil, and the wisdom, love, and power of his Father are not 

thought of as coming to him by inheritance, as the natural and 
" inevitable sequence of sonship, but only as being imposed upon 
him, or acquired. Though called to be perfect as his Father, 
he is subject to a divinely appointed law of heredity (his evil 
parent), which loads him with all the accumulated discredit 
and disabilities of his ancestors, and he may thus find himself 
under the lash, shackled and accursed at the very moment of 
awakening to conscious innocence. 

There is a pronounced rebellion to-day against all this teach- 
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ing respecting man, in wellnigh every branch of the Protestant 
Church, but the objectors are, perhaps, in the minority as yet, 
and in most theologies the taint of inconsistency enters into 
the thought of man’s origin, nature, and inheritance; while 
the fear of a God who, though declared to be Love, is thought 
of as capable of that which in our fellow-man would be pro- 
nounced cruel and unjust, yet remains as one of the impel- 
ling motives to a religious life. 

Taught to look upon evil as a reality, man comes under the 
law of sin and sickness; and here again gross misapprehension 
waits to fasten upon him its perennial ills. He is assured 
theologically that escape from sin may be realized through 
faith in the Great Physician, but escape from the suffering and 
sorrow sin entails must not be anticipated. These are to be 
borne as normal experiences of divine appointment for his 
spiritual good, should another divine appointment, materia 
medica, fail to bring relief. Though Jesus made the cure of 
sickness a crowning attestation of the truth of his teaching, 
and commanded his disciples to continue the doing of these 
works as a part and proof of their ministry, suffering 
humanity is warned by the prevailing theology to be- 
ware of those who declare the gospel of healing from 
both sickness and sin; and orthodox physicians of the 
most divergent schools of medicine have not hesitated 
to join hands in an effort to legally interdict the attempted real- 
ization of this blessed hope and assurance of the gospel! 
Christian Science in its stand for an interpretation of the Mas- 
ter’s teaching which is consistent with the fundamental postu- 
late of the nature of God, and which is again effecting demon- 
strations of the power of spiritual truth to heal the sick, has 
thus become an occasion for the manifestation, on the part of 
some, of that type of intolerant dogmatism which invariably 
begins with inconsistency and ends with self-stultification. 

It is gratifying to know that in his recognition of the benefi- 
cent work of Christian Science in healing the sick, and in that 
just appreciation of its effect upon character which leads him 
to say that “every genuine Christian Scientist, no matter of 
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what denomination or church he has been a member, is the 
better and nobler for his belief,” the honored layman already 
referred to, is the representative of a rapidly increasing number 
of those who, though actively identified with other churches, 
have become convinced of the genuineness of the demonstra- 
tions effected by Christian Science, and the distinctly Christian 
spirit and character of the movement, and who wish it only 
good. The leaven of their influence is destined speedily to work 
a great change in public thought, and the efforts to estop and 
interdict healing by the word of Truth, which have so marred 
the pages of current history, will at no distant day be regarded 
somewhat as we now look upon the suppression of Galileo and 
Savonarola. 


Tri-Unity and Sacrifice. 


Two other misconceptions growing out of the failure to 
consistently maintain the fundamental postulate of the divine 
nature, deserve brief mention: to wit, the tri-personality theory 
of the Trinity, and the expiatory theory of the atonement. 
These doctrines no longer obtain, with their traditional content, 
in the minds of the great body of intelligent Christians, and 
Christian Science will have relatively little opposition to meet 
in its apprehension of the Trinity, not as the three-unit-in-one- 
unit of scholastic theology, but the threefold manifestation of 
one God, as Life, Truth, and Love. 

So, too, the pagan-Jewish sense of sacrifice, by which the 
placation of an angry God was to be effected, gives place 
to that spiritual sense illustrated in the self-accepted cross of 
Calvary on which love’s purposeful overcoming found its su- 
preme opportunity and expression. The at-one-ment may no 
longer be regarded as a condition favorable to the pardon of 
sin, which was believed to be effected in God by the exacted 
suffering of innocence, but rather as the measure of man’s 
awakening to spiritual consciousness, his apprehension and em- 
bodiment of the love, his reliving of the life exemplified in 
Jesus Christ. 
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The Teaching of Christian Science. 


Christian Science, while accepting the orthodox postulates 
of the divine nature, and the fundamental doctrines of catholic 
Christianity, presents its great contrast in its consistent, per- 
sistent, and philosophic maintenance of these postulates; its 
increased emphasis of the spiritual significance of Scripture 
teaching; its constant direction and uplift of thought from 
human personality to divine Principle, and its declaration and 
demonstration of the present possibility of healing through the 
apprehension of the Christ Truth. It avers that religious truth 
is one with all truth, and is scientific; that the laws of God 
are always operative, and that the one and only adecuate at- 
testation of truth is demonstration. It asserts that the uni- 
verse is the constant going forth of the Infinite wisdom, power, 
and love, and that it is therefore spiritual and harmonious ; 
that evil—all error and disharmony—springs from, and per- 
tains to, that false sense and interpretation of the universe 
surnamed matter, and that it is unreal because it does not and 
cannot manifest the life and law of God; that man is wholly 
spiritual, a ray of light which ever images and reflects the 
divine nature, and which is the consciousness of Good alone; 
that the material sense of life is not man, but a false conscious- 
ness, or sense, which passes with the awakening to spiritual 
reality, the assertion of his true self. It declares that the 
knowledge of God, Truth, is as efficient now as ever to defeat 
and destroy error and give that triumph over sin, sickness, 
and death which attended the ministry of Jesus and his disci- 
ples ; that Divine Love, not fear, governs all in the universe of 
Mind, and that its dominion in us will break all our fetters, 
heal all our diseases, and give us that victory and peace which 
alone can satisfy man’s immortal instincts and craving. It 
bids man know that his bonds are but the straw of human 
belief; that all that is real is good, and that to know God 
now means health, freedom, sovereignty, and eternal life. Sub- 
mitting to the requirements of the scientific method, it proceeds 
to prove the truth of its teaching, as did our Lord, by the heal- 
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ing of sickness and sin; and with love for all and malice 
toward none it addresses its constant endeavor to the realiza- 
tion of an unselfish end, the salvation of humanity from the 
sin and sorrow which mark its bondage to material sense. “As 
the ages advance in spirituality, Christian Science will be seen 
to depart from the trend of other Christian denominations in 
no wise except by increase of spirituality.’’* 
Joun B. WILLIs. 
Allston, Mass. 


II. Irs PREMISE AND CONCLUSIONS. 


HRISTIAN Science is based upon the Scriptural defini- 
tion of God as Spirit, Love, Truth. All that is in- 
cluded in the body of “Science and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures,” by Mary Baker G. Eddy, is deduced from the 
above stated premise. 

Much comment has been made regarding Mrs. Eddy’s re- 
lationship to this movement, and her God-given position in 
the estimation of her followers. Having been the Discoverer 
of this Science, Mrs. Eddy became its natural Founder and 
the natural Leader and adviser of the Christian Science move- 
ment. Having applied this Science most faithfuliy for about 
thirty-five years, she has acquired much of the spirituality and 
wisdom which this Science promises to all its students. Chris- 
tian Scientists, noting the superior judgment and spiritual dis- 
cernment of their leader, are eager to be guided by her advice 
—not because of any fanatical or superstitious noticns, but be- 
cause they have succeeded while so doing and have learned by 
experience that she is a safe and wise guide. With them it 
is not a matter of the deification of her person, as some have 
erroneously claimed, but simply the acknowledgment of su- 
perior ability acquired by living Christian Science. The value 


* “Miscellaneous Writings.” By Mrs. Eddy. P. 21, 
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of this ability is demonstrated in the results which have ac- 
crued to those who have faithfully followed her words of 
counsel. If Christian Science has not given wisdom and un- 
derstanding to her, who has so long and industriously applied 
it, there is little encouragement to her followers. 

Mrs. Eddy’s own attitude in respect to the charge that she 
claims to be a second Christ is expressed in the following mes- 
sage which she sent to the New York World: 


“A despatch is given to me, calling for an interview to an- 
swer for myself, Am I the second Christ? 

“Even the question shocks me. What I am is for God to 
declare in His infinite mercy. As it is, I claim nothing more 
than what I am, the Discoverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, and the blessing it has been to mankind which eternity 
enfolds. My books and teachings maintain but one conclusion 
and statement of the Christ, and the deification of mortals. 

“Christ is individual, and one with God, in the sense of Di- 
vine Principle and its compound divine idea. 

“There never was, is not now, and never can be but one 
God, one Christ, one Jesus of Nazareth. Whoever in any age 
expresses most of the spirit of Truth and Love, the Principle 
of God’s idea, has most of the Spirit of Christ, of that Mind 
which was in Christ Jesus. 

“Tfthe Christian Scientists find in my writings, teachings, and 
example a greater degree of this spirit than in others, they 
can justly declare it. But to think or speak of me in any 
manner as a Christ is sacrilegious. Such a statement would 
not only be false, but the absolute antipode of Christian Sci- 
ence, and would savor more of heathenism than of my doc- 
trines. Mary Baker G. Eppy.” 


I can think of no more effectual way of presenting the rules 
of Christian Science practise than by reviewing a recent com- 
parison which I have been privileged to read. A writer on the 
New Thought Movement has said: 

“The New Thought devotee as well as the Christian Scien- 
tist holds to the thought of the oneness of life—that 
all life is one life. . . . Starting with this funda- 
mental idea of life, it might be thought by some that the 
two bodies would reach virtually the same conclusions; but 
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that there is a radical difference will be clearly seen in the 
following paragraphs.” 

Evidently there must be a difference in the premises of these 
two theories, else there could not be an immediate divergence 
in the conclusions, provided the conclusions are consistent 
deductions from their principles and the methods of practical 
application are the natural outcome of the theories. 

Christian Science has a distinct definition of the word Life, 
making it synonymous with Spirit and Mind, so that the one- 
ness of Life, according to our teaching, does not include the 
imitative, mechanical action of animal existence commonly 
called life, which is to be controlled by the real Life. In his 
statement, “All life is one life,” I wish our advocate of the 
New Thought had explained what he means by “all life.” 
Does he believe that there are lives which, taken together, 
constitute one great Life? Such is not the teaching of Chris- 
tian Science; for its basic proposition is that there is no life 
or substance outside of God—that the creation does not consti- 
tute God, but is His manifestation. It would not be a clear 
statement of Science to say: “All life is one life.” Life is 
not a sum, but an infinite, indivisible Whole. There is one 
infinite Life and one “infinite manifestation.” 

The expression, “All is Life,” might be construed to be pan- 
theistic, referring to the many or “all” of creation, constituting 
one Infinite God or Life; while the declaration, “Life is All,”— 
that is, the only Substance,—is more Scientific and cannot be 
misunderstood. It refers to God as complete and entire within 
Himself, the natural conclusion of which is that His creation 
is His likeness or reflection. The conjoint propositions that 
God is Spirit and the only Life, Substance, and Intelligence 
were never stated outside of the Bible until taught by Mary 
Baker G. Eddy, and later stated in her text-book, “Science and 
Health, with Key to the Scriptures.” Evidently the writer 
from whom we have quoted believes himself indorsing this 
premise, yet proves his failing to do so, probably because he 
has misunderstood it, by departing from it and decrying the 
consistent deductions therefrom, as contained in the body of 
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the Christian Science text-book. I shall not attempt to define 
the doctrines of the “New Thought” movement, except to 
consider those points which its advocate has compared to the 
teachings of Christian Science. I deem it unwise, as a rule, 
to apostrophise concerning any religion or philosophy. That 
which one has not made his very own is likely to be compre- 
hended but superficially. This is especially true of Christian 
Science; for it must be lived to be understood, since it is not 
offered as a mere theory but a demonstrable Science. 

Our critic’s chief objection to the philosophy of Christian 
Science seems to be that it denies sin and disease, while he 
claims that “the New Thought practitioner stands fairly and 
squarely on the affirmative side of life.” In this connection 
he declares that malice, hatred, sensuality, and kindred emo- 
tions are but “indications of a lack of development.” Does it 
imply that God’s creation is imperfect and needs to be developed 
by man, or does he mean that evil, an element foreign to God’s 
creation, is to be developed into good and adopted into the 
divine kingdom? If evil is undeveloped good,—a species of 
good, a bad kind of good,—what, then, is the standard of good? 
What constitutes righteous good? Can darkness be developed 
into light? Want may be supplied with entity, but can never 
be developed into an entity. How can we close our eyes to 
sin, fail to grapple with it, and yet overcome it? How can it be 
retained and yet eliminated? St. John truly said: “If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us. If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” Our Lord said: “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
It is essential to spiritual growth that we not only choose the 
good but reject the bad. Truth is a two-edged sword. In its 
process of dividing, it reveals simultaneously the fulness of 
God and the emptiness of evil. 

In respect to the New Thought teaching, our friend asserts: 
“No disagreeable or unwholesome thought goes forth to a 
patient, as would naturally be the case if the mind of the healer 
were engaged in denying the mistakes that he hopes to over- 
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come.” This statement is based upon the assumption that the 
Christian Scientist attempts to heal by depending upon an 
argument or denial of evil and disease which does not extend 
to a consciousness of their unreality; that, while denying their 
existence, he at the same time believes them to be real. But 
such is not the true teaching and practise of Christian Science. 
Students of this school depend upon bringing to the conscious- 
ness of their patients the realization of the Divine power and 
presence: thus overruling and destroying evil and disease as 
light overcomes darkness, and fulfilling the Master’s injunction 
to “overcome evil with good.” Putting on the new man, which 
is renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that created 
him, necessitates “putting off the old man with his deeds.” 
Jesus said: “If any man will come after me let him deny him- 
self, and take up the cross, and follow me.” To deny evil is 
to depart from it, while at the same time recognizing its im- 
potence and knowing that God, Good, is the only power. To 
deny sickness is to be so filled with the consciousness of God’s 
omnipotence that evil becomes powerless to us; in other words, 
God must be infinitely great to us that evil or disease may be 
infinitesimal. Our Master declared: “It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing.” Here we have the 
statement of Christian Science: Spirit is the only life, while 
matter—flesh—is unprofitable nothingness. Not that the uni- 
verse or any part of God’s creation is unprofitable; but that 
our fleshly, false sense of it is unprofitable. 

The abstract statement that “there is no matter,” conveying 
the impression that Nature and its beautiful phenomena are 
void, does not clearly state this Science, since it teaches the 
teality of all created things, from the least to the greatest. 
In our present unspiritual condition we are more or less im- 
perfect in our perception of visible phenomena, and it is this 
false sense that Science denies, not the creation itself. As 
we grow spiritually and consequently improve in our concep- 
tion we have brighter and clearer views, and this progress 
will continue until we shall finally awake in His likeness. 
Then will we see as God sees, and behold the heaven and earth 
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in the perfection of their beauty, righteousness, and spirituality, 
the cloud of material sense having been dissolved by spiritual- 
ized vision; “for now we see through a glass, darkly, but then 
face to face.” 

The first part of Jesus’ statement, “It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth,” declares the Principle of Christian Science. The 
second part, “The flesh profiteth nothing,” is the application of 
the Principle to the error which is to be overcome. The follow- 
ing is the commandment of God: “I am God, and there is 
none else.” According to the New Thought theory, as pre- 
sented in our quotations, we should stop with the first state- 
ment, “I am God,” and refrain from the denial, “there is none 
else.”” We find by practical experience in healing that in order 
to overcome evil it is not only necessary to know that there 
is but one God,—that is, one Life, one Substance, one Intelli- 
gence,—but equally needful to realize that “there is none else ;” 
for simultaneously with the appearing of truth is the disap- 
pearing of error. Evil can never be developed into good. It 
must be seen, overcome, and destroyed with good. 

It has been stated: “Christian Science asserts that sin, sick- 
ness, and death have no existence; the New Thought affirms 
that they have an existence, but that their existence is only 
limited and their destruction comes through right thinking 
and hence right living.” 

We affirm that if they have an existence in reality they must 
be a part of God’s creation, and in this view their destruction 
would necessitate a house divided against itself. Christian 
Scientists recogrize the claims of wickedness in all their 
hideousness, and disease in all its subtlety and supposed power, 
but, applying their recognition of the absolute omnipotence 
and omnipresence of Divine Mind, prove that the things which 
are mountains to human sense weigh nothing in the sight of 
God. 

The Christian Science text-book is indeed a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the Bible. The earnest student faithfully adheres 
to this, excluding all conflicting theories on the subject of 
metaphysics, simply because ‘ie is thoroughly convinced that 
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Christian Science is true, and is satisfied therewith. The 
earnest student believes that the day of searching and testing 
has passed; that he has proved the “all things” and there re- 
mains only to “hold fast that which is good,” till the clouds 
of material sense have been dispersed by the “fervent heat” 
of divine Love. 


ALFRED FARLOW. 
Boston, Mass. 

















W. T. STEAD: A JOURNALIST WITH TWENX- 
TIETH CENTURY IDEALS. 


“For the union of all who love, 
In the service of all who suffer.” 
EFORE me lies the latest photograph of Mr. W. T. Stead, 
received a few days ago with the above lines inscribed 
by the journalist over his autograph. They may be said to 
embody the spirit that has ever dominated the words, deeds, 
and life of this justly famous editor, essayist, and worker for 
humanity’s upliftment. 

For more than a score of years Mr. Stead has been a con- 
spicuous representative of the conscience force in modern pub- 
lic life, which is the leaven of enduring civilization in a world 
too much given over to the materialism of the market and the 
pursuit of selfish ends. Were he a man of far less mental 
ability than he possesses, he would yet leave an indelible im- 
press for good upon the world; for he early elected to follow 
the voice of conscience instead of the promptings of expedi- 
ency. Hence to him duty became divine and her voice an im- 
perative mandate which, with a courage rarely displayed in 
our age, has been unfalteringly obeyed. 

The real need of the world is not so much for men of pro- 
found intellectual attainments as for men of courage and con- 
viction—men who know no fear save that of doing wrong, and 
who acknowledge the Golden Rule as the supreme law of life. 
The age is overburdened with intellectual giants who are also 
moral dwarfs. If we except the curse of fanaticism, civiliza- 
tion has known no greater blight than that inflicted by men 
who represented the keenest literary training unaccompanied 
by moral development. The most hopeless slavery, the most 
frightful indifference to others, is found where the mind is 
keenly alive and where the conscience is dead. The call of the 
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age is for conscience to take the helm of life in each soul—for 
the spiritual nature to assert its supremacy over the mental and 
physical being. This done, the individual becomes a power for 
good, an ally of progress and civilization, a co-worker with 
God. He who thus becomes a knight of the dawn is in no 
danger of being misled by false cries. He will not mistake an 
inclined plane, leading to a precipice, for the pathway of prog- 
ress. His ideal is a high and a sacred thing to him. The light 
of the Golden Rule falls about his pathway. He feels the full 
force of Victor Hugo’s declaration that “it is beautiful on this 
somber earth, during this dark life, brief passage to some- 
thing beyond—it is beautiful that Force should have Right 
for a master, that Progress should have Courage as a leader, 
that Intelligence should have Honor as a sovereign, that Con- 
science should have Duty as a despot, that Civilization should 
have Liberty as a queen, and that the servant of Ignorance 
should be the Licht.” 

Now, the true secret of Mr. Stead’s power is found in his 
fidelity to the eternal demands which love imposes upon the en- 
lightened ones of earth. All those who realize the solidarity 
of the race and the mutual dependence of the units—all who in 
their souls feel and know that humanity is one, and who are 
ready unhesitatingly to do what they know to be just and 
right—range themselves on the side of the Infinite and fight 
with the eternal purpose of the ages. Their work is not 
measured by the suns nor computed by the span of a lifetime. 
Place Caiaphas and Jesus side by side and let the multitude 
of two thousand years ago say which of the two throughout 
the ages will wield the greater influence, which will be longer 
‘remembered, and whose position is the most to be coveted. 
The answer—the unhesitating answer—will be in favor of the 
high priest. Place the judges of Socrates by the side of the 
accused, and put the same questions to the Athenians of that 
day, and who doubts that the answer will be instantly given in 
favor of the judges? And yet the great Nazarene has been the 
day-star and the holiest inspiration for millions of lives, while 
the high priest is only remembered because of his unsavory 
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connection with the condemnation of the Prophet; and 
Socrates’s words and his sublime courage in choosing death 
?ather than renounce the truth and become a time-server have 
been a beacon-light to faltering souls throughout the long 
stretch of two thousand five hundred years. So also to-day 
they only really live who subordinate the lower self to the 
demands of the spiritual nature, who place the good of all 
above all thought of personal gain, who consecrate life to 
“the service of all who suffer.” 


II. 


Mr. Stead was born in 1849, when all Europe was pro- 
foundly agitated. The revolutions of 1848 were in process of 
suppression. Classes were warring against classes. Principles 
were battling against ancient theories. Richard Wagner was 
in exile; Karl Marx and Wilhelm Liebknecht had been 
banished, and everywhere were agitation, unrest, high hopes, 
and gloomy forebodings. Children born during such periods 
often reflect at once the hopes and fears that swell in the 
maternal breast prior to their birth, and—what is still more 
remarkable—they not infrequently seem to embody in a large 
way the opposing principles that are battling for supremacy. 
They can sympathize with the old and also with the new. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, they are at once radical and con- 
servative; that is, they can place themselves in a sympathetic 
way in the position of the t. o extremes, and if they are super- 
sensitive, as was Sir Thomas More for example, they may by 
turns be swayed by the influence that is most powerful in their 
immediate environment, thus at one time being radical and at 
another ultra-conservative. Sir Thomas More, Victor Hugo, 
and Richard Wagner are conspicuous illustrations of this in- 
teresting fact. To understand one such nature is to know all; 
but, because men by habit and custom judge superficially, there 
is no class of individuals so liable to be misjudged or whose 
actions are so certain to be by turn condemned as those of 
these sensitive, finely-strung natures in whom a concern for 
the right is ever uppermost and who of all men desire to be 
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absolutely just. Men of this class are more susceptible to the 
thought forces and subtle psychic influences that beat upon 
the brain of man than are the hard-headed materialists, who are 
little influenced by sentiment or idealism. 

In this extreme sensitiveness, however, lies a real peril. 
The influences that environ life at a given period are liable 
unduly to color the thought world of the sensitive. Thus, 
for example, we find Sir Thomas More in early youth, under 
the narrow religious influence of his first preceptors, almost 
an ascetic. He scourged himself regularly, fasted, and wore 
a coarse garment next to the skin. Later the New Learning 
dawned upon his mind, and for a time he became a leader in 
the march of progress, lighting up his age with a noble 
liberalism and a broad humanitarian spirit of toleration. Dur- 
ing this period he gave the world “Utopia,” thereby proving 
himself to be one of the great prophet voices of the ages. Then 
he came under the reactionary influence of great churchmen 
who had gained his confidence and sympathy, when we find 
him an ultra-conservative. 

Victor Hugo was by turns a champion of monarchy, a eulo- 
gist of Napoleon Bonaparte, and an ardent republican. His 
life, however, was a steady unfoldment which led him cheer- 
fully to accept exile rather than become a betrayer of freedom. 
Richard Wagner was exiled in 1848 because of being a radical 
and revolutionary republican, while in later years we find him 
the pensioner and the eulogist of a king. 

But if the gifted and receptive sons of transition periods and 
eras of upheaval are sensitive, they are also as a rule idealists 
in the noblest sense of that term. They hear a voice above the 
turmoil of earth calling them to ascend the heights. They 
follow the ideal, and from the mountain peaks catch glimpses 
of the dawn. These chosen sons of earth bear messages from 
the Infinite to humanity, and they become the apostles of some 
great moral idea that is pressing for acceptance. From the 
Sinai to which they have been called they descend to the plain 
bearing a word or a picture; but to the careless rich, to the 
frivolous, to the self-absorbed among the people, and to the 
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slow-thinking slaves of intellectualism and conventionalism 
their message is but idle and meaningless. They who speak 
of brotherhood, of peace, and of the common rights of human- 
ity, they who demand that altruism shall supplant egoism, 
usually find that they have been speaking in an unknown 
tongue to prince and pauper; but their messages are not in 
vain. The true word once spoken cannot die or return barren. 
It awakens the sleeping God in some souls; it kindles fires that 
burn brighter and brighter through each succeeding genera- 
tion. The ideal once given becomes an inspiration. The 
eternal law of justice and progress, when once broadly and 
truly stated, sits in judgment on individuals, societies, and 
nations throughout all time. 

Mr. Stead is preéminently a child of a transition era. In 
him the opposing principles of the old and the new are repre- 
sented. He admitted on one occasion that he was one-half a 
visionary socialist and one-half a practical optimist. “I think,” 
he added, “a good deal of the heavy work of the world has 
been intrusted to tyrants and all manner of evil creatures.” And 
yet no man living has striven more persistently for justice, 
freedom, and social progress than he. Thus, while being 
able to sympathize with the old, he may be justly called a child 
of the new. Indeed, it is not too much to claim him as a noble 
representative of the twentieth century ideal of manhood. 
From early youth he has striven consistently, tirelessly, and 
for the most part wisely to unite good people of all creeds and 
beliefs for the realization of better conditions and of those 
good things upon which all agree. If, he holds, those who 
seriously desire social progress, the bettering of man’s estate, 
and the dignifying and exalting of life will only cease to fight 
one another and unite for the realization of the things they all 
believe in, the world can be made much happier, brighter, and 
better. This has been a fixed idea—the very north star in his 
mental horizon; but, while striving “for the union of all who 
love, in the service of all who suffer,” he has been no visionary 
dreamer. Practical plans, daring projects, and brave deeds 
have marked his every step, as will presently be seén. 








III. 


He was born into the home of an Independent minister. 
His father was a poor man, with a large family, so the boy 
had a rather hard lot. When fourteen years old he was com- 
pelled to take a position as errand-boy in a merchant’s office, 
where he earned four shillings a week, and from that time until 
he was eighteen or nineteen he received three-pence, or six 
cents, a week as his only allowance for spending money. Like 
Abraham Lincoln and scores of other poor boys who thirsted 
for knowledge, the youth managed to pursue systematic 
studies and to digest the contents of the books that came to him. 
On one occasion, while in his teens, a piece of rare good fortune 
was his. He won a prize of one guinea for a sketch of Oliver 
Cromwell written for the Boys’ Own Magazine. The guinea, 
however, was to be taken out in books furnished by the pub- 
lishers. Among the volumes selected was a paper-bound copy 
of the poetical works of James Russell Lowell. This little 
volume, “thumbed almost to pieces, underscored, and marked 
in the margin,” is still in Mr. Stead’s possession. “With the 
exception,” he writes, “of the little copy of Thomas a Kempis 
which General Gordon gave to me as he was starting for 
Khartoum, it is the most precious of all my books. It has been 
with me everywhere. In Russia, in Ireland, in Rome, in prison, 
it has been a constant companion.” 


IV. 


In the life of Mr. Stead we find a striking illustration of 
the fact that no man liveth unto himself—that fact which, 
though continually impressed and carrying with it a lesson of 
supreme importance, is nevertheless too frequently ignored by 
parents, teachers,and the thought-molders of civilization. There 
are moments in the life of every human being when the deepest 
emotions are stirred, when the mind like a sensitive plate is 
ready to catch and hold the image of anything that is flashed 
in a positive way upon the mental retina. At such moments a 
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word or an act often influences a life for weal or woe. A book, 
a great painting, a song, an immortal creation of music, or even 
a pile of stones whose presence tells of noble deeds, of lofty 
ideals, of unselfish lives, as well as true acts-or words of loving 
sympathy or encouragement, have time and again awakened 
the sleeping God and called forth the divine potentialities resi- 
dent in every human soul, and have changed an obscure or 
humble life into a mighty moral force whose beneficent in- 
fluence has extended to thousands and not infrequently to 
millions of lives. 

In the year 1841 a young English manufacturer stood beside 
the lifeless body of his cherished young wife. All the bright- 
ness seemed to have vanished from the world. His whole 
being was bowed with a grief that knew no words. Beside 
him stood a young friend who, after gently placing his hand on 
his shoulder, in a voice vibrant with sympathy, yet clear with 
the earnestness born of conviction, said: “There are thousands 
of homes in England at this moment where wives, mothers, and 
children are dying of hunger. Now, when the first paroxysm 
of your grief is past, I would advise you to come with me, and 
we will never rest until the Corn Laws are repealed.” 

Raising his grief-dimmed eyes to those of his friend, the 
mourner extended his hand, and the two made a solemn cove- 
nant; and from that moment they never ceased to labor on 
behalf of the resolution they had made. That was the turning 
point in the life of John Bright. The prosperous young manu- 
facturer became the apostle of freedom, justice, and human 
progress, ard one of the greatest influences for enduring 
civilization which the England of the nineteenth century con- 
tributed to the unborn ages. 

At the time when John Bright, under the overmastering 
influence of duty’s solemn charge, was awakening the con- 
science of England and compelling men to feel a new interest 
in the starving thousands of tie realm, a young American 
youth—a Quaker boy of scant education, but with mind aflame 
with moral enthusiasm—was writing burning verses in free- 
dom’s cause. These lines came under the eye of a young Har- 
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vard College man who was standing at the parting of the ways. 
On the one hand conventionalism with its multitudinous siren 
voices sought to lead him toward the pleasant places where 
ease, fame, applause, and wealth spread their seductive charms. 
On the other hand, duty pointed to the rugged path, with no 
assurance for bodily comfoft, but with the pledge of an ap- 
proving conscience. At this critical moment the verses of the 
Quaker youth decided the life course of the college man, and 
years later we find Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the in- 
trepid champion of freedom, justice, and human rights, pen- 
ning the following lines to the poet Whittier: 


“At dawn of manhood came a voice to me 
That said to startled conscience, ‘Sleep no more!’ 


If any good to me or from me came 

Through life, and if no influence less divine 

Has quite usurped the place of duty’s flame; 

If aught rose worthy in this heart of mine, 

Aught that, viewed backward, wears no shade of shame; 
Bless thee, old friend! for that high call was thine.” 

In much the same way the noble poems of James Russell 
Lowell influenced Mr. Stead at a crucial moment in his life. 
The boy had early cherished the dream of becoming a his- 
torian,and from childhood had eagerly striven to acquire a good 
education. As we have seen, the poverty of his father neces- 
sitated his early engaging in remunerative work, and the long 
hours of service left little time save at night for him to prose- 
cute his studies. Nothing daunted, however, he redoubled his 
efforts to fit himself for a worthy place in the literary world. 
Overstudy resulted in a physical breakdown, and at the age 
of fifteen his health and eyesight gave way. Then the old 
gloomy theology which had been a part of his early education 
further conspired to make the outlook hopeless. He became 
convinced that his literary ambitions were prompted by the 
devil, who thus sought his soul. Then it was that the high, 
strong, and helpful words of James Russell Lowell came as a 
healing medicine to the fear-darkened mind. Mr. Stead, in 


writing of this experience, says: 
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“This little book reached me at a somewhat critical period. 
I was saturated with the memories of the Puritans, and filled 
with a deep sense of the unworthiness of my own ambitions. 
My health, impaired by overstudy, affected my eyes, and for 
some terrible months I was haunted by the consciousness of 
possible blindness. It was then that I came upon Mr. 
Lowell’s little poem, ‘Extreme Unction.” . . . This poem 
changed my life. . . . I don’t think any four lines ever 
printed went into my life so deeply as these: 
““*Now here I gasp; what lose my kind, 
When this fast-ebbing breath shall part? 
What bands of love and service bind 
This being to the world’s sad heart?’ 
The idea that everything wrong in the world was a divine 
call to use your life in righting it sank deeper into my soul.” 


Not only did the works of Lowell lift the young life out 
of the slough of despond, arouse it, and hold a positive idea! 
before it, but they even shaped its calling. I think it will 
be interesting and perhaps helpful to my readers to hear the 
message of the American author which served to turn the 
current of a life that has exerted so real an influence on our 
time. Hence I quote at length from Mr. Stead’s paper on 
“James Russell Lowell: His Message and how It Helped 
Me:” 


“T was little more than a boy of fifteen when I first felt 
the inspiration of Lowell’s word. It was not till several years 
later that I ever bethought myself of journalism as a pro- 
fession; but I think I can trace the first set of my mind in 
a journalistic direction to reading the preface to the Pious 
Editor’s Creed, which I make no scruple about quoting almost 
entire: 

“*T know of no so responsible position as that of the pub- 
lic journalist. The editor of our day bears the same relation 
to his time that a clerk bore to the age before the invention 
of printing. Indeed, the position which he holds is that 
which the clergyman should hold even now. But the clergy- 
man chooses to walk off to the extreme edge of the world, 
and to throw such seed as he has clear over into the dark- 
ness which he calls the Next Life. As if next did not mean 
nearest, and as if any life were nearer than that immediately 
present one which boils and eddies all round him at the cau- 
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cus, the ratification meeting, and the polls! Who taught 
him to exhort men to prepare for eternity, and for some 
future era of which the present forms no integral part? 
The furrow which Time is even now turning runs through the 
Everlasting, and in that must he plant, or nowhere. Yet he 
would fain believe and teach that we are going to have more 
of eternity than we have now. This going of his is like 
that of the auctioneer, on which gone follows before we have 
made up our minds to bid—in which manner, not three months 
back, 1 lest an excellent copy of Chappelow on Job. So it 
has come to pass that the preacher, instead of being a living 
force, has faded into an emblematic figure at christenings, 
weddings, and funerals. Or, if he exercises any other func- 
tion, it is as keeper and feeder of certain theologic dogmas, 
which, when occasion offers, he unkennels with a staboy, “to 
bark and bite as ’tis their nature to,” whence that reproach 
of odium theologicum has risen. 

“*Meanwhile, see what a pulpit the editor daily mounts, 
sometimes with a congregation of fifty thousand within 
reach of his voice, and never so much as a nodder, even, among 
them. And from what a Bible can he choose his text—a 
Bible which needs no translation, and which no priestcraft 
can shut and clasp from the laity—the open volume of the 
world, upon which, with a pen of sunshine and destroying 
fire, the inspired Present is even now writing the annals of 
God! Methinks the editor who should understand his call- 
ing, and be equal thereto, would truly deserve that title which 
Homer bestows upon princes. He would be the Moses of 
our nineteenth century; and whereas the old Sinai, silent 
now, is but a common mountain stared at by the elegant tour- 
ist and crawled over by the hammering geologist, he must 
find his tables of the new law here among factories and cities 
in this Wilderness of Sin (Numbers xxxiii., 12) called Prog- 
ress of Civilization, and be the captain of our Exodus into 
the Canaan of a truer social order.’ 

“That great ideal of the editor as ‘the Captain of our Ex- 
odus into the Canaan of a truer social order’ still glows like 
a pillar of fire amid the midnight gloom before the journalists 
of the world. But, alas! it may still be asked—as it was when 
the Rev. Homer Wilbur preached the sermon which led the 
editor of the Jaalam Independent Blunderbuss unaccountably 
to absent himself from the meeting-house—of the thousands 
of mutton-loving shepherds who edit our newspapers: ‘How 
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many have even the dimmest perception of the immense power 
and the duties consequent thereon? Here and there haply one. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine labor to impress upon the peo- 
ple the great principles of Tweedledum, and other nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine preach with equal earnestness the gos- 
pel according to Tweedledee.’ ” 


There were many moments when the youth felt how im- 
potent he was to change the social conditions around him. 
He beheld great crying wrongs, but he felt that all that he 
could do was trivial and irfinitesimal compared with what 
had to be done. Then the old despondent mood would come 
upon him until, taking up the poet’s words, the prophet voice 
brought courage into his fearful soul. Such verses as these, 


iad 


from Lowell’s memorial to William Lloyd Garrison, “in- 
spired” him “as with the blast of a trumpet”: 


“In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 
Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned young man; 
The place was dark, unfurnitured, and mean ;— 
Yet there the freedom of a race began. 


O Truth! O Freedom! how are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nursed! 

What humble hands unbar those gates of morn 
Through which the splendors of the New Day burst? 


“Whatever can be known of earth we know,” 

Sneered Europe’s wise men in their snail-shells curled. 
“No!” said one man in Genoa; and that No 

Out of the dark created this New World. 


Men of a thousand shifts and wiles, look here! 
See one straightforward conscience put in pawn 
To win a world; see the obedient sphere 
By bravery’s simple gravitation drawn! 


Shall we not heed the lesson taught of old, 
And by the present’s lips repeated still, 

In our own single manhood to be bold, 
Fortressed in conscience and impregnable? 


O small beginnings, ye are great and strong, 
Based on a faithful heart and weariless brain! 

Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 

Ye earn the crown and wear it not in vain.” 
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And here also are some verses dear to the youth who had 
elected to place right above expediency: 
“Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
‘hat we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


“They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three.” 

Lowell’s words, leaping from a brain aflame with moral 
enthusiasm, were the clarion call to the conscience of his 
reader. Young Stead heard the summons with swelling 
heart. He too would consecrate life’s best endeavors to the 
cause of those who suffer. All around him were the very 
poor. “How well I remember,” he writes, in speaking of 
this crisis in his life, “night after night, looking down from 
the Manors railway station over the house-crowded valley 
at the base of All Saints’ Church, Newcastle, which towered 
above them all, all black and empty, like the vast sepulcher 
of a dead God, and thinking that behind every lighted win- 
dow which gleamed through the smoky darkness there was at 
least one human being whose heart was full of all the trage- 
dies of love and hate, of life and of death; and yet between 
them and me what a gulf was fixed! How could bands of 
love and service be woven between these innumerable units 
so as to make us all one brotherhood once more? There 
they sat by lamp and candle— so near, and yet in all the real- 
ities of their existence as far as the fixed stars. And 
there grew up in me, largely under Lowell’s influence, a feel- 
ing as if there was something that blasphemed God in what- 
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ever interposed a barrier impeding the free flow of helpful 
sympathy and confident intercourse between man and man.” 
The question of the unemployed seemed to him the most 
pressing problem nearest at hand. Eagerly he pursued every 
account of work for the relief of the “out-of-works.” One 
day he read with intense interest a description of the opera- 
tion of the Blackheath Mendacity Society. He at once placed 
himself in correspondence with the officials of this organiza- 
tion, and next wrote to the editor of the Northern Daily Press, 
suggesting the founding of such a society in Newcastle. His 
letter was promptly published, and one hundred marked copies 
of the daily were mailed to leading citizens. In this manner 
he succeeded in awakening a deep interest which resulted in 
the formation of a society that accomplished much good. The 
success of the undertaking led the youth to write to papers 
in other parts of the realm. One of these letters was pub- 
lished in the Northern Echo of Darlington. Mr. Copleson, 
the editor, was much impressed by the contribution, and im- 
mediately wrote to the young man inviting him to contribute 
other papers. This correspondence led to Mr. Stead’s en- 
trance into the field of journalism, and a year after the pub- 
lication of his first communication he was offered the editor- 
ship of the Northern Echo, a position that he accepted and 
retained nine years. He is a born journalist, and his editorial 
management of the Echo was m-:*ed by such conspicuous 
ability that metropolitan publis!:crs recognized his talent. An 
invitation was extended to him to accept a place as assistant 
editor, under John Morley, cn the Pall Mall. Gazette. When 
Mr. Morley entered Parliament Mr. Stead became virtual 
editor of the Gazette. During this period the spirit of the 
paper was conspicuously broad, liberal, and humanitarian. It 
evinced an active sympathy with the artisan class and became 
a commanding power in the social and political life of England. 
Its temperate yet just and int Mgent advocacy of social bet- 
terment and higher civic ‘ava personal morality contrasted 
strikingly with most of the gr at newspapers of Europe and 
America. Seldom has a leading daily reflected the ideals of 
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its guiding spirit more markedly than did the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette when Mr. Stead was its virtual editor. 

One of the great questions it made its own during this 
period was the better housing of the poor. This question, 
as we have seen, had ever been dear to the heart of Mr. Stead, 
and largely through the agitation of the Gazette a royal com- 
mission for the housing of the poor was appointed in 1883; 
and, what was far more important, the public interest awak- 
ened at this time has continually grown. Individuals as well 
as groups of thoughtful citizens were led to engage in a prop- 
aganda work, with such effective results that the civic con- 
science of the electorate of London has been aroused as at 
no previous time in the history of the great metropolis. This 
fact has been evinced in the elections of recent years, and 
most notably in the recent city contest which resulted in the 
overwhelming victory of the Progressive party, giving to Lon- 
don a council that is probably the most radical, progressive, 
and wisely socialistic governing body to be found in Great 
Britain or America; and one of the things that most actively 
concerns this body at present is the question of model tene- 
ments and kindred reforms relating to the better housing and 
the more wholesome surroundings of the very poor. In the 
furtherance of the educational work essential to the success- 
ful prosecution of the progressive program, Mr. Stead has 
been a tireless and effective worker; and in this connection it 
may be observed that no journalist in the English-speaking 
world has done more to arouse the civic conscience in Europe 
and America than he. By his pen and through active per- 
sonal work he has so deeply interested thousands of citizens 
in municipal problems that there is now going on an educa- 
tional agitation which is bound to bear rich harvest. 

Perhaps the most notable work achieved by Mr. Stead while 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette was the unmasking of the 
frightful traffic in little girls in London. It was a fact only 
too well known that many of the nobles and large numbers of 
individuals of high rank and station were engaged in the 
most heinous and revolting of crimes; but, wide as was the 
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circulation of these ugly rumors, it was impossible to obtain 
the evidence necessary to establish the awful truth; and be- 
cause of this the influence in Parliament interested in the traf- 
fic in virtue succeeded in preventing the passage of laws es- 
sential to the protection of young girls. Mr. Stead heard 
enough to become convinced that the horrible stories were 
only too true. He felt the proposed legislation to be of vital 
importance, and yet the only way to make an effective ex- 
posure was to obtain indisputable evidence which, while it 
would probably save the honor and virtue of thousands of 
helpless little ones, would also entail a technical violation of 
law. None knew better than he the risk and the cost of such 
action as seemed necessary. He who exposed the iniquity 
would at once have all the power and prestige of a number 
of individuals in the highest stations in government and 
society working secretly, but with great influence, against him, 
and no effort would be spared that might discredit his work 
and reflect on his motives. Conventionalism might also be 
expected to join with the guilty rich and powerful in ex- 
pressing its indignation and disgust at the unmasking of such 
revolting depravity; for conventionalism is usually more con- 
cerned about the exposure of evil than about its reality and 
presence in the body politic. He furthermore knew that if 
possible the opposition would crush him, and it was not im- 
probable that he would be arraigned as a criminal for the 
technical breaking of law. All these facts were clear to the 
intrepid reformer, and his course in the matter reveals a 
courage rarely equaled in modern life. He placed his name, 
his reputation, and the freedom of his person in pawn for 
the rescue of the helpless little ones. 

When it became clear, however, that the legislation for the 
better protection of very young girls would fail in Parlia- 
ment unless the public conscience could be aroused by an 
overwhelmingly conclusive revelation of the iniquity that was 
flourishing through the corruption of high society, Mr. Stead 
set about to collect such indisputable evidence as would com- 
pel the nation to act. He proceeded with great care, collect- 
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ing an array of facts substantiated in such a way as to make 
of none effect the continued denials of the guilty. 

When all was ready, one morning in 1885, London, England, 
and indeed all the civilized world was appalled and _ horri- 
fied by the revelations contained in the Pall Mall Gazette— 
exposures written by Mr. Stead and entitled “The Maiden 
Tribute of Modern Babylon.” Anything less authoritative 
and conclusive would have been promptly discredited, but 
there was no escape from a recognition of the truth of Mr. 
Stead’s revelation. The brave reformer was arraigned and 
sent to prison for the technical violation of the law, but he had 
succeeded in accomplishing the task undertaken. Public in- 
dignation ran so high as to compel the passage of the Crim- 
inal Law Amendment act for the protection of girls. Nor 
was this all. The effect of the exposures was quite as marked 
in America as in the Old World. Here also the public con- 
science was startled, and investigations soon revealed the fact 
that the statutes in the various commonwealths of the Re- 
public were a disgrace, so far as they related to the protection 
of girls. A persistent effective educational agitation was un- 
dertaken which has resulted in the passage of important pro- 
tective laws throughout the Republic. 

In 1886 the Pall Mall Gazette was the only London paper 
that supported the right of the people to meet at Trafalgar 
Square, and at this time Mr. Stead formed, with Mrs. Annie 
Besant, the Law and Liberty League, a federation of all the 
socialist societies in London for the defense of unfortunate 
persons who were in the hands of the police. 

Space forbids my dwelling upon the service Mr. Stead ren- 
dered Ireland by his masterly historical justification of the 
position of the Home Rulers, published after an extended 
trip of personal investigation; or on his memorable visits to 
Russia, his interviews with the Czar, and also his bringing 
to the attention of the English-speaking world in a popular 
way the life and social ideals of Count Tolstoy, and other 
notable achievements that marked his journalistic career while 
connected with the Pall Mall Gazette. 
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In 1890 he founded the Review of Reviews, which continued 
to carry out to a large extent his original idea, which he 
summed up in the following words: “First, to create an organ 
by which the best thought of the best men and women in 
the world could be brought every month for sixpence to the 
doors of the masses of the people. Second, to promote the 
organization in every sense of those who love their fellow- 
men and are willing to codperate on points on which they 
are agreed for the promotion of the social and moral welfare 
of the community at large.” 

The English Review of Reviews has ever been in many 
ways a unique and vitally helpful publication, dominated by 
the noble humanitarianism and breadth of thought which 
are so eminently characteristic of William T. Stead. 

V. 

One of the most prominent characteristics of Mr. Stead 
is his absolute fearlessness in the presence of a great wrong 
that needs to be righted or of an unpopular truth that is press- 
ing for fair treatment and for public consideration. We have 
seen an illustration of his superb courage in the presence of | 
a great crime in his action when he unmasked iniquity in high 
places by the publication of “The Maiden Tribute of Modern 
Babylon.” In his treatment of psychical facts we have a no 
less impressive illustration of his courage in the presence of 
an unpopular new truth. Several years ago he became in- 
terested in psychical phenomena, which were then, as they 
have since been, commanding the serious attention of many 
of Europe’s greatest savants. The work of the English So- 
ciety for Psychical Research and the positive conclusions of 
such leaders in the scientific world as Sir William Crookes, 
Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, and Prof. Stainton Moses con- 
vinced him that this great subject was worthy of considera- 
tion. A little investigation led him to believe that psychical 
phenomena held a truth of immense value to the race. Im- 
pressed with this thought, he founded Borderland, a large and 
able quarterly devoted to occult philosophy and psychical phe- 
nomena. This journal was ably edited for several years and 
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has done much to popularize the interest in and inform the 
public concerning the subjects to which it was devoted. 

It was during this period that Mr. Stead’s hand was moved 
to write “automatically.” Soon communications came of a 
most astounding character. A large number of facts were 
given of which Mr. Stead was entirely ignorant. An influ- 
ence purporting to be the spirit of a beautiful Christian woman 
who had passed into the other life wrote much through his 
hand at this time, some chapters of which he has compiled 
in a little volume entitled “Letters from Julia,” which ad- 
mirably outline the ethics of Modern Spiritualism and embody 
much interesting matter purporting to describe conditions in 
the other life. In the preface to this volume Mr. Stead gives 
a lucid description of his automatic experiences and the over- 
whelming evidences of the identity of the spirit of Julia, which 
left no alternative but his frank acceptation of the verity of 
the claims made. After a summary of the reasons that led 
to his conclusions, he observes: 


“Hence I feel it impossible to resist the conclusion that 
these communications are what they profess to be—real let- 
ters from the real Julia, who is not dead but gone before. 
I know, after five years’ almost daily intercourse with her 
through my automatic hand, that I am conversing with an in- 
telligence at least as keen as my own, a personality as distinctly 
defined and a friend as true and tender as I have ever known. 
From those who scout the possibility of such a phenomenon 
I would merely ask the admission that in this case their fa- 
vorite theory of intentional fraud, at least on the part of 
the medium, is excluded by the fact that these messages were 
written by my own right hand, no other visible person being 
present. No one who knows anything of the prejudice that 
exists on the subject will deny that I have no personal interest 
‘to serve in taking up the exceeding unpopular and much ridi- 
culed position of a believer in the reality of such communica- 
tions. For years I have labored under a serious disadvantage 
on this account in many ways, both private and public. I 
am well aware that the contents of this Preface will be em- 
ployed in order to discredit everything I may do or say for 
years to come. That is unfortunate, no doubt, but of course 
it cannot be weighed in the balance compared with the im- 
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portance of testifying to what I believe to be the truth about 
the messages written with my hand.” 


VI. 


During two visits to America Mr. Stead made a careful 
study of the municipal government, or rather misgovernment, 
of Chicago and New York. He was amazed to find the ex- 
tent of the corruption in our greatest cities. He also gave 
close attention to the labor struggle in America. The result 
of his municipal, social, and economic studies was embodied 
in three works: “If Christ Came to Chicago,” “Satan’s In- 
visible Empire Revealed,” and “The Labor War in America.” 
The first work created a profound sensation and obtained an 
enormous sale on both sides of the Atlantic. “Satan’s In- 
visible Empire Revealed” was a historic review of Tammany 
Hall and the New York City government under its rule. It 
merited a great sale in America, but for some reason it never 
seemed to have been vigorously pushed. 


VIL. 


The dime novel stands with us as a type of the cheap lit- 
erature that is also vicious and abnormal. The amount of 
injury wrought by such publications is incalculable. Especially 
have their evil effects been observable in the homes of the 
poor, where with the extension of the common school edu- 
cation came the mental hunger for something to read, while 
limited purses prevented any indulgence save in cheap books, 
pamphlets, and papers. Mr. Stead conceived the plan of add- 
ing to the broader culture of his people and stimulating a 
love for the best in our literature by the publication of little 
pocket booklets, each to contain representative poems of one 
of the great masters of British and American poetry, with 
descriptive and explanatory notes calculated to increase the 
interest of the reader while further informing his mind and 
illuminating the poetic thought, the booklets to be sold for the 
small sum of one penny each. With this idea in mind he began 
the publication of the now famous Penny Poet Series. Each 
work is bound in strong yellow paper and contains enough 
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of the poet’s best work to make the reader acquainted with 
his writings, thus adding materially to his literary culture; 
while in many instances those who read the poems in the 
Penny Poets will become so interested that they will not rest 
content until they have secured the entire work of the master. 
Up to the present time there have been issued sixty-six of 
these Penny Poets, the whole set costing but five shillings 
and sixpence, if purchased at the office of publication, 
or eight shillings if mailed post-paid to the United States or 
Canada. How far-reaching has been the influence of this prac- 
tical effort to bring the best poetry of the English-speaking 
world into the homes of the poor is evidenced by the fact that 
already several millions of copies have been sold. Similar 
series containing abridged novels, and also illustrated juvenile 


publications, have appeared and obtained enormous sales. 
VIII. 


Since 1897 Mr. Stead has given much time to agitation for 
international peace. After the publication of the Czar’s re- 
script he visited most of the capitals of Europe in order to 
gauge popular feeling and to obtain the sentiments of rulers 
and statesmen touching international arbitration. His inter- 
esting and instructive work entitled “The United States of 
Europe” embodied the result of this memorable tour. He 
next took a leading part in the peace crusade movement, which 
did much toward creating a popular sentiment in England 
and America in favor of international arbitration as outlined 
at the Hague Conference. Since the South African war- 
cloud appeared, no man in the English-speaking world has 
waged so persistent a war against the crime of England in 
crushing two flourishing South African republics as has Mr. 
Stead. His writings on this great theme have done much 
to arouse the conscience of the finer natures in Great Britain 
and America at a time when the lust for empire is running 
riot through the veins of the Anglo-Saxon world. 


IX. 


To thousands of persons Mr. Stead’s life and words have 
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been a positive inspiration. I well remember a remark made 
to me by Frances E. Willard some years ago about the au- 
thor of “If Christ Came to Chicago.” “Oh!” she exclaimed, 
“he is a glorious character—a man who always dares to do 
God’s work, let the cost be what it may; and he is broad and 
loving in spirit. It is ever easier for him to see the good than 
the evil in warring bodies who at heart aim at progress and 
human betterment, and that is something too many of us seem 
to fail in doing. The world is full of men,” she continued, “who 
say ‘Lord, Lord,’ but who do not the will of their Master. 
Mr. Stead is a doer of the will of Christ.” 

And, I would add, he is in a very real sense a prophet of 
progress. The one overmastering ideal that came into the 
mind of the poor errand-boy in Newcastle, far back in the 
sixties of the last century, has ever guided his life; and this 
ideal—“the union of all who love in the service of all who 
suffer”—is the key-note of enduring progress, and we believe 
it will more and more become the ruling influence of the 
twentieth century. The moment that anything like all who are 
ready to devote life and fortune to the furtherance of what 
they believe to be humanity’s greatest need unite, the era of 
altruism and cooperation will be assured and the knell of the 
exploitation of the masses by the few will have been sounded. 
With Mr. Stead the ideal—the high yet practical ideal—has 
subordinated all thought of self; and “the ideal,” as Dr. Lewis 
G. Janes observes in his delightful new work, “Health and 
a Day,” “is the most powerful influence in our human life: 
it is the fulcrum on which rests the lever which moves the 
world. One man with an ideal is a more potent force in the 
world than a thousand men who idly drift.” 

Long after Mr. Stead has passed from view the ideal to 
which he has given the best service of his life will be the 
greatest motor-power that will be pushing humanity onward 
and God-ward; and the multitudinous influences for truth 
and progress that have received a strong impetus from him 
will also be blessing the world. B. O. FLower. 

Boston, Mass. 








A CONVERSATION 


WITH 


WILLIAM T. STEAD* 
ON 


ENGLAND’S CRIME IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By B. O. FLower. 


©. Mr. Stead, some months ago in the course of an edi- 
torial I called attention to what I believe to be the thoroughly 
unjustifiable course of Great Britain in regard to the South 
African republics, and compared the action of Great Britain 
with that of the United States in the Philippines, stating, how- 
ever, that in my judgment we were more culpable than Great 
Britain, from the fact that we had taken as a people higher 
grounds in regard to self-government than any other nation; 
and therefore our attempt to crush the Filipinos into submis- 
sion made the Republic stultify itself and practically repudi- 
ate the principles set forth in the Declaration of Independence, 
which it has heretofore claimed to uphold. Some of our read- 
ers took exception to my views in regard to England and the 
South African republics. One correspondent in particular, 
while denouncing our position in the Philippines, insisted that 
England was not blamable for the war in South Africa; that 
the Transvaal was the aggressor, from first to last, and that 
England was only properly protecting the rights of her citi- 
zens in engaging in this war. Believing that no Englishman 
is better able intelligently to discuss this question than your- 
self, I should be very glad to have some views from you on 
this tragic page in present-day history. While it was doubtless 
true that the South African republics were blamable in many 
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particulars, was not their action in regard to the Outlanders 
suchas Englandorthe United States might have felt justified in 
taking, in view of the fact that the Boers felt their national 
existence imperiled through the presence and the machinations 
of the foreigners? 

A. Yes, most positively. 

Q. Do you hold that England was as culpable in her action 
as was our Government in attacking the Filipinos? 

A. Far more so. I hold that the South African conflict 
is the wickedest war that has been waged in our time. With 
regard to the war in the Philippines 1 prefer to say nothing 
further than this: that it is much to be regretted, but that 
it is a splendid deed when compared with the infamy of our 
war in South Africa. You got into the Philippine business 
unawares, not having any idea of what would happen as the 
result of destroying the Spanish fleet; and from that time to 
this you have found it difficult to extricate yourself from 
the toils. We, on the other hand, deliberately intrigued our- 
selves into this business for the purpose of seizing the country 
and destroying the independence of the Boers. 

Q. Was there any necessity for the war? That is, might 
it not have been settled by arbitration? 

A. Certainly. The dispute between us and President 
Kruger was one of all others most suited for reference to a 
court of arbitration; and such a settlement was in line with 
the express and explicit declaration of the Government of 
Lord Salisbury as seen in the position taken at the Hague. 
Article XVI. of the Convention of Arbitration, ratified by 
England before the war began, applies in the clearest manner 
to the dispute with the Transvaal, which turned entirely upon 
the question of the interpretation or application of the Inter- 
national Convention concluded between the South African re- 
publics and the Government of Great Britain. It declares 
that “in juridica! questions and, in the first place, in questions 
of the interpretation or application of International Conven- 
tions, arbitration is recognized by the signatory Powers as 
the most efficacious and at the same time the most equitable 
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means of settling disputes which have not been solved by 
diplomacy.” The circumstance that the South African repub- 
lic was not one of the signatory Powers, not being represented 
at the Hague Convention, does not matter in the least, for the 
article in the Convention does not say that arbitration is recog- 
nized as efficacious and equitable only between the Powers 
that signed that Convention, but lays down the general prin- 
ciple that, whenever governments disagree as to the applica- 
tion or interpretation of International Conventions, arbitra- 
tion is the best means of settlement. 

©. Was not the Transvaal willing to submit the disputed 
questions to arbitration? 

A. Yes. President Kruger not only consented, but pas- 
sionately and repeatedly appealed to the Government of Great 
Britain to allow all outstanding disputes to be referred to ar- 
bitration. Sir Alfred Milner, the High Commissioner, in re- 
porting the result of the Bloemfontein Conference, observed: 
“The question of arbitration . . . I think is the matter that 
interests the President most.” He further observes that 
Kruger brought this question up continually. It was the one 
thing the President seemed to have set his heart upon, and, 
if we would only have promised to let our dispute be settled 
in that way, he was willing to make almost any concession, in- 
cluding the five years’ franchise. 

Q. One of the objections, I believe, was the disinclination 
of Great Britain to allow a foreigner to serve on a Board of 
Arbitration. She held that it was not a matter to call for for- 
eign interference? 

A. Yes. That point was raised, but President Kruger met 
it by acceding to Sir Alfred Milner’s objections. Mr. Conyng- 
ham Greene, the British resident at Pretoria, reporting his 
negotiations with President Kruger, said that the latter was 
willing to concede the five years’ franchise, and, to use Mr. 
Greene’s own words: “As regards arbitration, they are will- 
ing that we should have any of our own judges or lawyers, 
English or Colonial, to represent us, and that the president 
or umpire should be equally English, Colonial, or Boer.” 
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Q. It would seem that that would have met England's 
objections. Surely, she could ask nothing more liberal than 
that proposition ? 

A. If the English Government had desired a peaceful set- 
tlement, there would have been no difficulty; but this was not 
what Mr. Chamberlain wanted, and, being unable longer to 
refuse arbitration on the ground that it involved foreign in- 
terference, the Government fell back upon the assertion that 
the questions in dispute were not proper subjects for refer- 
ence to arbitration, Mr. Chamberlain’s exact words being— 
“There can be no question of the interpretation of the pre- 
amble of the Convention of 1881, which governs the articles 
substituted inthe Convention of 1884;” therefore, he would only 
consent to arbitration on condition that this vital question, 
upon which, in the opinion of the Boers, everything turned, 
should be excluded from the tribunal of arbitration. Mr. 
Chamberlain furthermore declared that there were “other mat- 
ters of difference between the two Governments which are 
not proper subjects for reference to arbitration.” And Sir 
Alfred Milner asserted that “it is, of course, absurd to suggest 
that the question whether the South African republic does 
or does not treat British subjects in that country with justice, 
and the British Government with the consideration and respect 
due to any friendly, not to say suzerain, power, is a question 
capable of being referred to arbitration. You cannot arbi- 
trate on broad questions of policy, any more than on questions 
of national honor.” Yet these were the very questions that 
brought about the war. 

Q. Is it not true that there would be very little prospect 
of arbitration if questions of national policy or national honor 
were excluded from courts of arbitration ? 

A. Yes. If the British contention was correct, then it 
would be almost impossible to secure the reference of any im- 
portant question to arbitration ; for every nation would declare 
that the matter in dispute was a question of national honor. 
The Alabama arbitration, for example, was a question of na- 
tional honor but it was arbitrated. As a matter of fact, ques- 
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tions of honor are usually those that can most safely be referred 
to an impartial friend. 

Q. You hold, then, that from first to last the South African 
republic sincerely and consistently contended for arbitration? 

A. Yes. Their desire was admirably characterized by Sec- 
retary Reitz in one of his latest despatches before the war, 
which closes thus: “In order to reconcile races in South Af- 
rica and to cause old feuds to give way to a new spirit of co- 
operation and progress, this government once more makes this 
appeai for arbitration, from its feeling, not alone of right and 
equity, but also of anxiety for the future of this one beloved 
portion of the world.” England answered this appeal for a 
peaceable settlement by ordering thousands of soldiers to South 
Africa, although less than three months had elapsed since 
Sir Julian Pauncefote and Sir Henry Howard, in referring 
to the Convention of Arbitration at the Hague, wrote: “Thanks 
to the noble initiative of one of the youngest and at the same 
time one of the most powerful rulers of the world, the great 
family of nations has met in solemn conclave to devise meas- 
ures for the settlement of future differences on the basis of 
reason and justice, and to denounce the arbitrament of the 
sword. Thus the new century will open with brighter pros- 
pects of international peace.” 

Q. The action of the English Government would indicate 
that she was conscious of the injustice or weakness of her 
contention. In your judgment was not this the case? 

A. Yes. No impartial tribunal, even though exclusively 
composed of English judges, would have declared their con- 
tention just. They deliberately appealed from a tribunal of 
reason and justice, in which they believed they would be de- 
feated, to a tribunal of brutal force, in which they confidently 
believed they would be easily victorious. 

Q. One of my critics insisted that the Boers had been pre- 
paring for war on an extensive scale long before the Jameson 
Raid. Is this true? 

A. No. The exact opposite is true, as the following facts 
prove: (1) All the arms, with the exception of an insignificant 
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number, are of a pattern only made after 1895. (2) The arms 
they had in 1895 were so few that, according to Chief Justice 
Kotze, a hundred Outlanders with walking-sticks could have 
seized the Pretoria Arsenal without any difficulty. (3) The 
dates and receipts of the new armaments were reported punc- 
tually to our War Office, which knew all about them from the 
first. (4) The military expenditures, as shown in the Trans- 
vaal budgets from 1893 to 1898, further confirm this fact. 
Thus we find the total military expenditures in 1893 to be 
£19,340; in 1894, £28,158; in 1895, £87,304; in 1896, £495,618 ; 
in 1897, £396,384; in 1898, £357,225. Thus we find that the 
expenditures from 1893 to 1895 inclusive amounted to only 
£134,802; while those after the Jameson Raid, or from 1896 
to 1898 inclusive, amounted to £1,249,227. Mr. Spender, in 
the Westminster Gazette, says: “Controversy on that subject 
is rendered superfluous by the full and accurate report on the 
Boer strength, prepared by the British Intelligence Department 
many months before the war broke out, which was picked up 
by the Boers in Natal and has since been published in an 
American paper. The following extract is conclusive: 


“Of the enormous quantity of rifles now in possession of 
the South African republic only some 13,500 Martini-Henry 
rifles were in the country before the Jameson Raid. The 
whole of the remainder have been purchased since this date in 
England, France, Germany, and Belgium. This enormous 
stock of rifles would suffice to arm more than double the num- 
ber of the whole forces of the Transvaal. 

“In January, 1896, the strength of the Staats Artillery was 
nine officers and 100 men, though only seventy men were 
actually doing duty. Immediately after the Jameson Raid 
the corps was increased in strength to about 400, and in 
January last was stated by the Commandant-General to have 
an actual strength of 473 officers and men. This is exclusive 
of the reserve, which at the time of the Raid amounted only 
to fifty men, but may now be estimated at 200 or 300 at least.” 


It was not until after the South African republics had been 
warned by the Raid, and the President had become convinced 
that the British Government was privy to the outrage, that the 
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Transvaal began in a serious way to prepare for war. On this 
point a public utterance of Mr. Balfour is pertinent. Minis- 
ters, he said, knew the Boers were arming, but they could not 
object because these armaments were made after the Raid. 
Here are his exact words as given publicly at Manchester: 
“Why did not the Government, knowing that armaments were 
being accumulated in the Transvaal, enter a protest two years 
ago, and declare that either armaments should cease which 
could only be directed against this country and colonies, or 
else we should regard it as a cause of quarrel between us and 
the Boer Government? Our hands were tied and our mouths 
were closed at the time of the Raid. How could we say to the 
Boer Government, ‘You disarm; you have nothing to fear from 
us’? How, I say, could we use that argument when three 
years ago an expedition composed of our countrymen had made 
an onslaught—a feeble and ineffective onslaught, it is true, 
but still an onslaught—on the Boer Government? We were 
helpless in the face of that argument.” 

Q. I am convinced that if one-half the money expended in 
any war of conquest should be employed in aiding men to help 
themselves—in developing coOperative industries, in reclaim- 
ing barren or waste sections, and in making the desert places 
rich in harvests that would contribute to man’s material needs 
—uninvited poverty within the boundaries of the nation would 
be quickly reduced to a minimum, and the real wealth of the 
nation would be materially increased; while society would re- 
ceive an ethical uplift of incalculable value to national life and 
to civilization in general. Yet whenever any proposition is 
advanced in America looking toward the Government assisting 
the “out-of-works” to become independent wealth-creators by 
aiding in the reclamation of waste lands, or by assisting in 
other work that would augment national wealth and elevate 
citizenship, a cry is raised against what the exploiters of the 
workers are pleased to call “paternalism.” Few voices, how- 
ever, are heard crying down the exhibition of governmental 
paternalism that we find in such wars of criminal aggression 
as we are waging at the present time against the Filipinos. 
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Indeed, the very influences that cry out the loudest against in- 
novations that would secure to the workers independence and 
increased comforts in life are persistently encouraging the 
Government in prosecuting the war against the freedom of the 
Filipinos. So in South Africa, is it not true that the cost will 
be incomparably greater than any possible return in wealth, 
power, dignity, or greatness to the Imperial Government? 

A. Incomparably. Look for a moment at some facts bear- 
ing on this case. The actual cost in money will be between 
eighty million and one hundred million pounds sterling. The 
number of lives lost in the war, according to the official figures 
published as far back as last September, amounted to 9,813, 
with 15,000 men then in hospitals and 29,438 invalided and 
sent home. It was further stated by Mr. Charles Williams, 
an authority in close communication with the War Office, that 
more than 25,000 men in South Africa were incapacitated by 
ill health and exhaustion from taking part, in the war. To 
this wanton sacrifice of life, and the great burden the people 
must meet in payment for the war, we must add other losses, 
such as the devastation by fire and sword of two republics, 
whole tracts of which have been converted into waste wilder- 
nesses, homesteads burnt, women and children driven home- 
less into the wintry veldt, railways destroyed, fruit trees cut 
down, and every abomination of savagery let loose in the midst 
of a Christian population. Furthermore we have incurred the 
hatred and contempt of all European nations ; we have alienated 
the loyalty of the majority of our own subjects in Cape Colony; 
we have sacrificed our moral position among the nations, and 
have created a blood-feud, inextinguishable for generations, 
between the two races that inhabit South Africa. And our 
position in South Africa has been weakened or rendered less 
secure than it was before the war. When the late Government 
went out of office, our supremacy was maintained in South 
Africa without difficulty by a garrison of 3,000 soldiers; and 
now we are informed by Mr. Chamberlain that when the war 
is ended he believes it will be necessary to maintain in South 
Africa a standing army of 30,000 soldiers in barracks and 
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15,000 military colonists. Thus, as a result of this war, we 
will be compelled to maintain more than fifteen soldiers to keep 
our flag flying where one soldier before the war was amply 
sufficient. It can therefore be hardly claimed that the war has 
increased the strength or power of Great Britain; while when 
we remember that a year and a half has elapsed since war was 
declared, and that our army of 250,000 trained soldiers, 
equipped by the richest Government in the world, has been re- 
quired to cope with 40,000 untrained farmers, it can hardly be 
claimed that the prestige of Great Britain has been enhanced 
by this war. It matters not whether we examine the question 
from a moral or a commercial point of view—everything points 
to the fact that the war was as unwise as it was unjust, and that 
the evil in every direction has been far greater than any possible 
benefits that could accrue to the nation. 











THE SERVANT QUESTION IN SOCIAL EVOLU- 
TION. 


T is a true saying that “no question is settled till it is settled 
right.” And the reason is not far to seek, though few 
there be that find it. Man’s life is from God; hence, all its 
problems are problems of righteousness, not of expediency. It 
was through the perception of this truth that Ruskin trans- 
formed political economy from the “dismal science” of 
scholastics into his glowing and inspiring gospel of social well 
being, with its magnificent announcement—‘“There is no wealth 
but life: life, with all its powers of love, of joy, and of admira- 
tion.” And it is only by keeping fast hold upon this central 
social fact that we shall find a solution of special problems. 

The air is full of “questions.” The Woman Question, the 
Problem of the Child, the Servant Question, Capital and Labor: 
these and many others are discussed pro and con in a never- 
ending stream of books, papers, and magazines, club and draw- 
ing-room talk, till the brain reels and we ask, despairingly, Is 
there any way out of this domestic and social ferment into a 
place of peace? Yes, but not till we are ready for a righteous 
settlement, and have renounced in good faith the remedies of 
expediency ; not till we have come to see life as a whole and 
can study our special problem in its relation to the social body. 
Generally we see it only in its relation to self—using the word 
in its lowest interpretation: as our individual comfort, con- 
venience, or taste. 

The woman, the child, the servant, the man—these are mere 
dummies to our thought. The only living personality that 
enters into the problem is our own. The chief question with 
us is our own supposed well being. Even of that we have no 
clear sense, but go about the business of attaining it in a fashion 
analogous to that of the quack who treats one organ with an 
absolute disregard of its relation to the others. “Is not this my 
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child?” says the parent. “Did not / bring it into the world? 
and do not J now provide for it? and shall not J do with it as 
pleases me?” This is the average parental creed. No; over the 
creative power that brought this child into existence you have 
no control. You are but its instrument, and the world into 
which it was received is the creation of untold generations of 
men. You are its guardian—responsible both to God and man 
for its wise up-bringing. Not your pleasure, but its best wel- 
fare, is your business; though by the providence of God your 
pleasure is best secured by devotion to the highest end of its 
being. So with the servant question. There is for it no solu- 
tion on the basis of class selfishness; and all attempts to settle 
it from the standpoint of expediency will prove futile in the 
future, as they have done in the past. It is the problem of the 
Whole, with unsuspected relations to the social ideals that 
are stirring the minds and quickening the consciences of the 
men and women who are to be the makers of history in the 
twentieth century. 

To the mind of the average upper and middle class woman 
the servant question appears only as an unmitigated evil. 
Modern life opens up before her fascinated gaze infinite possi- 
bilities for self-development and enjoyment; but her ability 
to avail herself of these opportunities depends, she believes, 
upon the existence of a well organized, disciplined, and con- 
tented servant class. Deep down in the (it may be) subcon- 
scious mind of this modern Christian woman is the belief of the 
ancient heathen world that a civilized society can be main- 
tained only upon the foundation of a slave class. She does not, 
of course, state her faith with such brutal frankness. She 
abhors the word slave, and most likely prides herself greatly 
upon her kinship with some great light of the Abolition period. 
Nevertheless, shorn of all its specious phases, there is little to 
choose between her faith and that of the ancient Greeks upon 
this point. Thirsting to enjoy all that modern life has to offer, 
she finds herself face to face with the disagreeable fact that 
the woman in the kitchen has the same desire to live her own 
life as she, herself, is conscious of; and to her mind the situa- 
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tion seems to point to an irrepressible conflict from which one 
party must emerge defeated and humiliated. 

The subject has become one of the burning questions of the 
day. It colors current literature, and even has its own biblio- 
graphy. In drawing-rooms, in clubs, on the street, in all places 
where men and women meet, it is sure to make its voice heard. 
Yet very rarely in all that is said and written on the subject 
do we find the question regarded as other than an evil to be 
approached in a spirit of lamentation. With a blind and per- 
sistent pessimism, the force of kitchen discontent is looked 
upon as something that threatens the peace of the home and the 
good of society. Various futile efforts have been made to 
control it, but only in the interest of the class of employers. 
Even when philanthropy pleads for the modification of con- 
ditions in domestic service there is a glance of mutual under- 
standing between our modern pet virtue and the drawing- 
room divinity addressed which suggests a prearranged program 
warranted to be the best possible for the latter, taking all the 
circumstances into consideration. This is not the path by 
which men arrive at solutions. The best that can be hoped 
from it is a compromise that shall be temporarily useful. 

But there are women capable of a wider outlook, and to them 
it is beginning to be seen that the demand of the woman in the 
kitchen is a just one, and that justice demands certain changes 
here as in other social fields. Recently, in club discussions, 
women have come to declare before an unsympathetic audi- 
ence of their own sex their belief in the rights of the woman 
in the kitchen to share in the benefits, privileges, and oppor- 
tunities opening for their sex. This is truly to have the cour- 
age of one’s convictions, because the great body of women 
are not prepared to grant such freedom. 

In a book lately published a wealthy American woman has 
offered a solution of the problem, which is substantially a 
suggestion to introduce into domestic life the shift system. 
This appears to most minds as impracticable. To the writer 
in question, who probably has a large corps of servants, there 
is little difficulty in organizing a household after this fashion. 
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but to the woman with two or one it is simply impossible; 
hence, its condemnation as impracticable has great force. Its 
dismissal is easy to-day with those who demand a quack 
remedy that shall leave the patient relieved of his pains but 
undisturbed in his sins. But, visionary as it appears, the sug- 
gestion is one of those that come from a sudden quickening 
of the prophetic spirit. The plan suggested provides a basis 
for the domestic system of the future, which the spirit of co- 
operation is even now in process of evolving. 

There are, then, these two classes: First, the large class— 
the great majority—who believe that the present order of 
domestic service can continue while at the same time in every 
othe. class modern progress will have full sweep. The sec- 
ond are those women—comparatively few in number at pres- 
ent—who see that it is simply impossible that the woman 
in the kitchen should be left untouched by the modern spirit 
and keep contented with her colorless life, while at the same 
time in contact with all that life has to offer. 

But there is a third point of view that has as yet, so far as 
I am aware, had no exponents either in speech or writing. 
It is that the unrest and discontent of the servant class are 
not an evil; that they are in fact a part of the evolutionary 
process going on throughout the world; and that if servants 
were content to remain as they are they would be a positive 
check upon social advance. From this standpoint, their dis- 
content is a great force which can not only be used in the 
future, but is at the present time contributing toward the 
preparation of humanity for a full codperative life. Codp- 
eration, to be other than merely mercantile or political, must 
touch life at every point. We are not as yet wholly prepared 
for it, and the process of preparation is necessarily sometimes 
disagreeable. Our very ideals must change. We must learn 
to take pleasure in the common life; to transfer our con- 
sciousness as much as possible from the individual to the 
whole; and to do this not from a so-called philanthropic spirit, 
but in obedience to an impulse of self-expansion. That is 
to say, we must learn to see ourselves in the common life; 
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to find our enjoyments there, as formerly we found our 
pleasures in exclusiveness. To reach this, an evolution of the 
home-life is absolutely necessary. Not that we are to have 
no homes. To make a home will be a more sacred thing 
when it is lifted from the plane of material comfort and made 
to consist in the union of certain individuals who are bound 
not only by ties of affection and habit but also by the deeper 
tie of common ideals, purposes, and large hopes. This is not 
the home of to-day as a rule. From the point of view of co- 
operation, the home of to-day presents in miniature a picture 
of society in its strife, its unequal division of labor and en- 
joyments, its suppression of some for the selfish enjoyment 
of others. 

In the United States, where the social ferment is perhaps 
greater than elsewhere, the process of home destruction, which 
is the preliminary to the building of the future home, is going 
on apace. Apartment houses are springing up everywhere, 
and more and more people are coming to live in a codperative 
way. When asked the reason for this tendency, we have 
almost invariably the reply that it is impossible to get servants 
who can be trusted. The real meaning of this is, it is im- 
possible now at the beginning of the twentieth century to 
find servants who will cheerfully accept and bear the duties 
laid upon those of our grandmothers’ time. What wonder? 
Are mistresses prepared to accept cheerfully and bear ‘pa- 
tiently the burdens of their grandmothers? I warrant you 
we are not. We have been touched by the modern spirit. We 
are part of our own time. We share the impulses of life to- 
day, and must grow accordingly. So also with the woman 
in the kitchen. Social evolution does not stop above stairs. 
So, private establishments are being given up and the family 
takes its suite of apartments, where the work is done with 
regularity and more or less skill according to modern methods. 
True, the apartment house in its present form is only a mile- 
stone on the path of domestic evolution, making possible the 
introduction of labor-saving appliances that would be too ex- 
pensive for the private establishment, and permitting exper- 
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iment along any line that promises a lessening of the fric- 
tion in daily life. The apartment house of to-day is cooper- 
ative only in the sense in which the Trust is codperative. It 
is the crude beginning of the system destined to displace our 
wasteful and irrational individualism; it contains the germ 
of a new principle that will transform society. Through it 
the wants and habits of the luxurious classes are simplified 
and several branches of domestic work eliminated from the 
problems of the housewife. The heating, lighting, cooking, 
and outside work are done by contract with the regularity, 
precision, and skill only attainable with a large staff of work- 
ers, using most improved appliances. The sad spectacle of 
young girls or delicate women toiling upstairs with heavy 
coal and down again with dirty ashes no longer offends our 
eyes and pricks our consciences. “Housemaid’s knee” is un- 
known where housemaids can do their work without assum- 
ing the attitude natural to the lower animals. Man is a biped, 
and Nature will consent to no other arrangement. Work that 
constantly infringes her law is immoral even though it be 
part of the slowly dying domestic economy of our existing 
civilization. 

Thus people are forced, unwillingly in some cases, out of 
the old paths into the new. They have not yet learned to 
adapt themselves to the new because the change is not a 
voluntary one. Their ideals are not yet codperative. They are 
only acting in obedience to an outside pressure that is tend- 
ing toward cooperation. 

Even of those who believe in evolution the majority are 
very far from seeing the extent of its operations. They make, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, certain exceptions. For 
example, one-half of humanity (women) are put outside its 
pale. Certain classes they would have exempt from its opera- 
tions. They want their creeds to remain as they are, and the 
home. Now it is clear that the evolution of society must go 
on in a very one-sided fashion if so large a part of it is to 
remain in its present condition. The only evolution is the 
evolution of society as a whole. Let us suppose man to pro- 
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gress and woman to remain stationary. How, then, is he 
to find in her a companion? How is the man of the future 
to find in the home of the past all that the home should give 
—inspiration as well as material comfort? And how are we 
to have perfection in codperation unless every- class is in- 
cluded in its benefits? How is political evolution to go for- 
ward unless the democracy, into whose hands power is so 
rapidly coming, is educated? Of what use to give to men 
the power to vote unless also they are given the knowledge 
that enables them to know how to use that power? Now, 
the servant question, beside all these questions, seems a very 
insignificant problem, but in fact it lies at the root of several 
other problems admitted to be very important. When the 
servant class is emancipated the home will begin to take on 
the form necessary to codperative life; and it will not take 
on this form until this emancipation is accomplished. 

No healthy-minded man ever regarded his own physical 
weaknesses or deformities as objects of admiration and self- 
satisfaction. Only morbid and diseased natures see in their 
own divergence from the ideal something picturesque and 
attractive. But many who are perfectly sane in their view of 
the individual, especially when that individual is self, have 
quite other standards and other theories about society as a 
whole. Even so great an authority as Prof. James falls into 
this error. In his “Talks to Teachers” he relates how he spent 
a week at Chautauqua, where “all is peace and joy and love,” 
and at the end of that time fled back to the world of sin and 
crime and misery, wearied to death of the Happy Valley and 
its colorless monotony of existence. From that experience he 
draws the inference that man needs the lessons and tempta- 
tions that a sinful, wretched world can alone afford, and con- 
cludes that a perfect human society would be self-destructive. 
Keen analyst of the human mind as he is, he has failed here 
rightly to interpret his own emotions. He fled not from the 
peace of Chautauqua, but from the hollowness of an artificially 
devised Happy Valley. He hungered for the world, not because 
the world is wicked, but because, such as it is, he felt himself ° 
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to be an essential part of it; because it was his Mother, and 
drew him by forces too subtly powerful to be resisted. For 
God has ordained that no man or class of men shall build 
for themselves a Happy Valley shutting out the rest of man- 
kind in their misery and ignorance and poverty. We are 
united together by a chain of God’s welding that no cunning 
of man’s brain nor strength of man’s arm will ever break. 
Let us be thankful for it; thankful for the law that holds 
us, whether we will or not, in the path which alone leads to 
our full development, which ordains growth and not mere 
present enjoyment, whether physical or intellectual. 

In the writings of Swedenborg we are told that humanity 
in the sight of the Lord is as a Grand Man, each individual 
of the human race belonging by reason of his particular talents 
and nature to some particular organ or limb of the Grand 
Man. The figure is striking and full of suggestion for the 
student of sociology. In a society thus organized we cannot 
conceive of any individual or part suffering wrong or injury. 
Every molecule of such a body shares to its utmost capacity 
in the well being of the whole. A starved organ, a limb de- 
voted wholly to thankless service, would be a contradiction. 
No; through every part of the Grand Man courses the blood 
that nourishes all equally, according to need. Through every 
part of the individual body stretch the nerves, sending thrills 
of life and joy: no rebellion anywhere; no usurpation of an- 
other’s function, or absorption of another’s due reward of 
service. Such is the picture of a perfect human society. 

The first effects of emancipation generally appear as an ar- 
gument against it. The slave does not know what to do with 
his liberty. Woman to-day does not know what to do with 
her new-found opportunities. No more may we expect the 
servant class to make a wise use at first of its emancipation. 
But all this is no argument against freedom. If it were, 
then we should have to give up the democratic ideal entirely, 
because the actions of the democracy, the men who enjoy 
all its privileges, are still very far from ideal. We have need 
of a great patience both with ourselves and with others, for 
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it is certain that the wise use of liberty must come long after 
emancipation. 

Those who make use of this »rgument against the enfran- 
chisement of servants are very often shining examples of the 
fault they condemn. Their own leisure is devoted either to 
the pursuit of pleasure or the pursuit of a culture that has 
for its object the attainment of accomplishments for merely 
selfish purposes. But in how few cases is it used nobly! In 
fact, they who have learned to make a wise use of leisure 
are precisely those who wish to see extended to all classes the 
same opportunities they themselves enjoy. The use of leisure 
is in reality work. It lies alone in the privilege it gives of 
choosing the work for which one has a special aptitude. As 
soon as consciousness is transferred from self to the whole 
it becomes clear that social wholeness, like physical 
wholeness, or health, depends upon the perfection and 
activity of all its parts. Then only do we realize 
that whatever individual loss may be demanded in 
the social transformation going forward to-day will be more 
than compensated by the gain to the whole. And this is not 
a form of self-sacrifice; it is rather self-expansion—because 
both suffering and enjoyment come through consciousness, 
and wherever the enlargement of that consciousness takes 
place the way is prepared for enjoyments that were before 
impossible. 

The first use that the woman in the kitchen makes of her 
freedom is perhaps one that makes the lady in the drawing- 
room smile disdainfully; but after all it is only an imitation 
of that lady’s own pleasures and pursuits. She, herself, is 
quite as much an object of pity to those who are a little further 
advanced in mental development. At present among the vast 
majority of women the prevailing ideal is social self-advance- 
ment, with its dependent ambitions of dress and household 
decoration. The woman whose heart is set upon the posses- 
sion of jewels, fashionable dresses, and bonnets has no reason 
to look down upon her poorer sisters who aspire to a cheap 
imitation of these things. It is a difference of degree only, 
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not of kind. It is only when the woman develops beyond a 
desire for these things that she finds herself suddenly coming 
upon a plane where the obj- is of her ambition are of a kind 
that lose nothing in the sharing, but on the contrary grow 
greater by being shared. And it is this class, small though 
it be to-day, but growing in power, that is voicing the de- 
mands of servants for a larger share in the opportunities of 
modern life. They have only to voice it. The work of trans- 
formation is being done by many unconscious workers, but 
resistance can be lessened and the work of evolution go forward 
more smoothly through the intelligent codperation of more 
advanced minds. 
AMNE L. VROOMAN. 
‘Boston, Mass. 
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By B. O. FLower. 





THE BROADENING SOCIAL IDEAL. 


The history of civilization has been the story of an ascent 
from the darkness of ignorance, barbarism, and savagery 
toward the light which ever glorifies the mountains of the 
ideal, where the moral order reigns, where altruism rises above 
egoism, and where the love of the best overmasters all baser 
dreams and desires. 

It has been a slow and a toilsome ascent, over pathways that 
may be compared to trails that lead from fens, bogs, and 
swamp-lands to the regal summit of a mighty mountain range. 
Between the lowlands and the heights rise ranges of foothills 
and low mountains, with valleys intervening—eminences from 
which the pilgrim bands inhale for a little time rarefied air 
and behold broader and grander visions than have heretofore 
been vouchsafed to them, and depressions that hide them from 
view and shut out from their eyes the glory of the heights 
until it becomes to many a memory rather than a reality. 

From time to time groups, and even nations, have reached 
such noble eminences, and joy has kissed the brow, hope 
welled in the heart, and a song leaped from the lips of those 
‘who stood in the light. Greece in her nobler and freer mo- 
ments, Rome during brief periods, and other nations of the 
far-away past experienced something of this exaltation that 
is known to man as he rises toward the light; but for the 
most part the great prophet voices, the true philosophers, and 
the poets of the olden times have been lonely witnesses to the 
truth who have sung of the ideal that is to bring growth to 
the soul, light to the mind, felicity to the heart, and the deep, 
unfathomable joy to life that can only be known when civil- 
ization recognizes the solidarity of the race and the mutual 
responsibility, duty, and obligation of every unit as the under- 
lying principle upon which the happiness, progress, and 
growth of humanity rest. Jesus taught, and the early Church 
for a little season, ere she became corrupt, sought to practise 
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this supreme lesson of life; but the night settled around the 
cradle of the new religion—a long, dark, and tragic night, 
in which growth was so slow as to be almost imperceptible. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century, however, from the 
intolerable misery and suffering of the very poor, there came 
a voice that struck the key-note of the prophets’ messages of 
the past—aye, and went even back to the closing gates of 
Eden—a voice which raised a question that reaches the very 
root of social problems. Coming as it did from the pit of pop- 
ular misery and taking up the cry which had long been sounded 
by the prophet sentinels on the walls of progress, it marked 
a great forward step, a real advance toward the light. The 
essence of this cry, this disquieting question that was taken 
up as a refrain and sounded from one end of England to the 
other, was found in this rude couplet: 


“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who then was the gentleman?” 


We hear it first during the years of terrible suffering that 
marked the reign of Edward III., after the black plague had 
devastated England, and the throne and parliament had striven 
by edicts to reduce the toilers to intolerable slavery. The 
wretchedness of the poor and the oppressions endured by them 
beggar description, and from this awful night of suffering 
issued this momentous question, first propounded, perhaps, by 
old John Ball, whom the alarmed nobles denounced as a “mad 
priest” and whom the courts imprisoned, but to whom the 
multitude flocked, even as in another age and land they flocked 
to hear the message of universal brotherhood and the Golden 
Rule as taught by One who was even then under the shadow 
of the cross. We can easily understand how the upholders of 
special privilege heard with dismay and denounced with vigor 
as the ravings of an insane brain such ominous words as these, 
which fell from the lips of Ball: 


“Good people, things will never be well in England so jong as there 
be villeins and gentlemen. By what right are they whom we call 
lords greater folk than we? On what grounds have they deserved it? 
Why do they hold us in serfage? If we all came of the same father 
and mother, Adam and Eve, how can they say or prove that they are 
better than we, if it be not that they make us gain for them by our 
toil what they spend in their pride? They are clothed in velvet and 
warm in their furs and their ermine, while we are covered with rags. 
They have wine and spices and fair bread; and we oat-cake and 
straw, and water to drink. They have leisure and fine houses; we 
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have pain and labor, the rain and the wind in the fields. And yet it 
is of us and of our toil that these men hold their state.” 


“It was,” says the historian Green, “the tyranny of property 
that then as ever roused the defiance of socialism.” At that 
time also William Longland, the poet of the poor, in his crea- 
tion of “Piers the Ploughman,” further voiced the people’s 
cry which spoke so significantly in the night of feudalism of 
the broadening social ideal that had at last found expression 
at once in priest, poet, and the slow-thinking multitude. 

To-day in sweeping the past of history this cry and the 
vision of the suffering men of that time stand out as a head- 
land in social history. It was one of those milestones that 
reveal the enlargement of man’s social conceptions—the ex- 
panding of the consciousness of right in the heart of the 
people. A reaction followed, but it was but the receding of 
the incoming tide, and in the first century of modern times 
and during every succeeding century it rose higher, until, with 
the American War of the Revolution, the French Revolution, 
and the upheavals of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the progress became very marked and the periods of depres- 
sion were shorter and less pronounced. It seemed to be evi- 
dent that civilization had reached the plateau that divides the 
foothills from the mountain range. 

Now, it is true, we are in a period of depression; but is 
it not possible that the seeming retrograde movement which 
narrows the horizon and shuts civilization from the broader 
and truer outlook, and which is marked by wars, by insolent 
arrogance among rulers, and by commercial injustice and op- 
pression, is but a small valley that fringes the base of the 
noblest range that rises before humanity? The diffusion of the 
light of education among earth’s millions, the hunger of the 
heart of the world, and the voice of the advance-guard of 
social progress indicate such to be the case. To-day as never 
in all historic time there is a general recognition of the funda- 
mental fact that happiness must rest on justice and that the 
upward progress of the world depends on each man doing his 
share of work and receiving what he earns, and on no man 
reaping where he has not sown. Now for the first time man 
is coming to appreciate the fact that the unfaltering accept- 
ance of the imperative mandate, said to have come from Deity 
as the gates of Eden were closing, holds the key to the true 
happiness of all—the real solution of the social problem. This 
thought, which may be said to hold the kernel of the new 
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social ideal, has been thus admirably expressed in Joaquin 
Miller’s exquisite prose poem, “The Building of the City 
Beautiful” : 


“And the first great law of God is, . . . in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread till thou returnest to the ground. . . . The 
very first, last word of God to man, as the gates of Paradise closed 
behind, were these: ‘In the sweat of thy face—not in the sweat of 
the face of another—thou shalt eat bread till thou returnest to the 
ground;’ and we search the Bible in vain for any single exception 
in favor of any human being, be he priest, prophet, president, or 
king. . . . And so firmly fixed is this law of God, established in the 
laws of Nature, that the experience of six thousand years testifies 
that this is the only path to perfect health. This is a positive law, the 
first law, and a positive law that admits of no equivocation. It fell 
from the voice of God centuries before Moses reached up his hands to 
receive the tablets where His finger, amid thunder and flame, had 
traced the negative laws of the Decalogue. . . . This one first law, 
that thou shalt eat thy bread in the sweat of thy face, is a positive 
law. The Decalogue is almost entirely negative. But only let the one 
first great command be strictly observed, and the Decalogue will never 
be broken. It is the one continual effort to escape this one first com- 
mand that brings man in collision with the laws of Sinai.” 


This broadening vision in social life has two aspects. We 
have noticed the duty of each to work. There is also the 
fundamental right of each man to obtain work—a right that 
has too often been denied in these latter days. On this phase 
of the question William Morris well expresses the growing 
demand of the best thought of the age as voiced by the new 
conscience : 


“It is right and necessary that all men should have work to do 
which shall be worth doing, and be of itself pleasant to do; and which 
should be done under such conditions as would make it neither over- 
wearisome nor over-anxious. 

“Turn that claim about as I may, think of it as long as I can, I 
cannot find that it is an exorbitant claim; yet again I say if Society 
would or could admit it, the face of the world would be changed; 
discontent and strife and dishonesty would be ended. To feel that 
we are doing work useful to others and pleasant to ourselves, and that 
such work and its due reward could not fail us! What serious harm 
could happen to us then?” 


This new and full-orbed ideal of social progress has re- 
cently been admirably expressed by Mayor Jones of Toledo, 
Ohio, in the following lines: 


“*An idle brain is the devil’s workshop’ is an old saw, and a 
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true one, and, to my mind, it is equally true whether the idler is rich 
or poor. God never made a place for drones in human society. God 
never provided a place wherein a human being could be happy and 
idle. Let me not be misunderstood. In the juster order of society 
that is coming the right to work will not involve slavish drudgery 
for eight or ten hours a day, but the right to participate in creating 
the world about us, and the right to such conception of art as that 
to which William Morris gave us a definition when he said that ‘art 
is the expression of man’s joy in labor.’ That is the kind of work 
that all have a right to share in. That is the kind of liberty that 
we are yet to know through the large recognition of social obligation 
that is coming to us, and coming with a whirlwind speed. 

“Private ownership of public utilities is a public immorality. No 
legislative body has a moral right to farm out a privilege granting 
certain individuals the right to rob the people while pretending to 
serve them. Perhaps the word ‘rob’ may be extravagant in this sense, 
but I mean to say that no moral right is lodged in any legislative body 
to grant a privilege to a corporation to make profit from the people 
by providing a social necessity when this class of service is the man- 
ifest duty of the people. If we are a democracy, we must believe in 
the people; there is no escape from that conclusion. If we believe in 
the people we must believe that we are going to be saved altogether 
or lost altogether, and it is my belief that we are making progress 
toward nobler ideas of democracy and brotherhood than we ever yet 
dreamed of. I see the promise of this in the growing desire to en- 
large the functions of government in ministering to the social neces- 
sities of the people. The acceptance of the idea of democracy in- 
volves the dismissal from the mind of any thought of class or classes, 
and this degrading notion has always hindered the progress of the 
world. The idea that a few of us are endowed with the ‘divine right 
of kings,’ and are especially fitted to govern or rule what we have 
called the lower classes, is undemocratic, as well as un-Christian, and, 
of course, unbrotherly; and, worst of all, it is unscientific. 

“Work is the moral condition of a healthy man or woman, as play 
is that of a healthy child; and a social system that enforces idleness 
and a non-productive life, on either rich or poor, is as unscientific 
in theory as it is vicious and wrong in practise. 

“Selfishness and greed and love of money, grown ‘rampant, have 
wellnigh consumed us; but the people, the great people, the patient, 
loving, waiting people, are thinking, as they never thought before, that 
the reign of the people is about to begin. The right to live of every 
man who is willing to work is admitted. The ideal of the Republic, 
which we find in the well-ordered family, must be realized, and soon, 
if the nation is to be saved and the Republic to be permanent, I be- 
lieve we are coming to this realization at a tremendous pace. The 
machinery of the world, which does the work of the world in one- 
quarter of the time, or less, than was required to do it, has made it 
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unnecessary and impossible to provide ten or twelve hours’ work for 
all the people. The people will not willingly starve or commit suicide. 
They have a right to live, because they are willing to work. The 
Almighty Himself promised it at the very dawn of creation, when 
He said, ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou earn bread.’ ” 


This higher and truer conception of right, which recognizes 
the unity of life, with all that that stupendous fact implies, 
is appealing to the consciousness of more people to-day than 
ever before, and to each child of earth at this crucial period 
is given the holy privilege of furthering a realization of its 
far-reaching import to civilization. And in order to appre- 
ciate how solemn is its obligation we have only to realize that 
its general recognition and acknowledgment will transform 
the world and make life richly worth the living to all earth’s 
millions. Its supremacy means the enthronement of Divine 
love over self-love—the advent of the Golden Age of human 
brotherhood which Edwin Markham, another of the great 
prophets of social righteousness of our time, thus describes: 


“The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star, is Brotherhood; 
For it will bring again to Earth 
Her long-lost Poesy and Mirth; 
Will send new light on every face, 
A kingly power upon the race. 
And till it come, we men are slaves, 
And travel downward to the dust of graves. 


Come, clear the way, then, clear the way: 
Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 
Break the dead branches from the path: 
Our hope is in the aftermath— 
Our hope is in heroic men, 
Star-led to build the world again. 
To this Event the Ages ran. 
Make way for Brotherhood—make way for Man.” 


* * * 


ORGANIZATION FOR INDIVIDUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT AND CIVIC ADVANCEMENT. 


I. GrowTH THROUGH ORGANIZATION. 


In every community there are earnest men and women, as 
well as young people, who desire to improve themselves and 
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benefit those with whom they come in contact; yet they are 
permitting the golden days, freighted with opportunities, to 
pass without accomplishing anything definite. Many of these 
persons do little because they feel they can do nothing of 
great moment, overlooking the fact that it is the schooling 
gained in faithfully doing the duty that lies nearest us which 
fits us for the greater struggles that come for souls that thus 
prepare themselves successfully to grapple with emergenciés 
and to improve opportunities when they appear. Others, fail- 
ing to recognize the obligations devolving on each individual 
—the duty to self and to others—shrink from a work which 
would call for much faithful labor, and which might, and 
frequently would, put them to personal inconvenience. Their 
failure is due to lack of appreciation of the fact that we rise 
in life only by putting all thought of self, ease, and enjoy- 
ment aside when the larger issues of growth and the good 
of others, or the real development of ourselves, are at stake. 
Still others fear the sneers and ridicule of the more listless 
and of the unawakened ones among their companions; yet 
one of life’s most important lessons is found in bravely meet- 
ing just such unpleasant experiences and turning the ridicule 
and scoffing into a respect which in time serves to awaken the 
sleeper by the magic of love and truth. 

Now, in every city, town, village, hamlet, and agrarian com- 
munity there are groups of people who should be organized 
with some serious purpose in view—organized for mutual 
benefit, for the cultivation of the civic and individual con- 
science, for the broadening of the intellectual horizon, for the 
deepening of the human feelings and emotions, and for the 
enriching of life through that culture which favors a well- 
rounded character. The good work achieved by such unions 
far exceeds the dreams of those who engage in the effort. 
Indeed, only those who have through long years carefully 
traced the beneficent results of such organizations begin to 
appreciate their far-reaching influence. 


II. Tue Story oF THE ARENA CLUB. 


About ten years ago we urged in the pages of THE ARENA 
the formation of clubs for mutual improvement and the bet- 
terment of the community. A number of Unions for Practical 
Progress were formed in various cities, and accomplished much 
good. In other places clubs were formed with some definite 
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object in view, but without attempting, as did the Unions, to 
draw together into one working body the various social forces. 
The most successful of these independent clubs organized as 
a result of this agitation was the Arena Club of New Orleans, 
founded by Mrs. J. M. Ferguson, a broad-minded Southern 
lady of culture and refinement, and a few other chosen spirits 
who appreciated the importance of the work which the founder 
had in mind. The club was organized exactly nine years ago 
—June, 1892. It took for its motto the well-known lines of 
Heine: “We do not take possession of our ideas, but are pos- 
sessed by them. They master us and force us into the arena, 
where . . . we must fight for them.” 

This club had for its primary object, as set forth in its con- 
stitution, “the endeavor to increase good-fellowship among 
women, and among women and men; to properly educate the 
moral, mental, and physical faculties of its members; to dis- 
seminate a knowledge of the laws that should govern life in 
all its relations; and whenever occasion demands to take such 
private or public action as shall serve the best interests of both 
sexes.” This purpose has been steadfastly followed. The club 
has prospered as have few similar organizations. From its 
inception until last spring it has regularly met each week at the 
home of Mrs. Ferguson. In April of the present year it moved 
into its own club-room, at 606 Julia street. 

It would be impossible properly to estimate the real value 
of this club in broadening and deepening the culture and feel- 
ing of its members and in various ways enriching their lives, 
nor yet the benefit which this live, earnest, energetic little group 
has exerted in the city of New Orleans and in the State of 
Louisiana; but some conception of the work accomplished 
may be obtained from the following outline of some of the 
good work achieved, as kindly furnished me by its president : 





Free Lectures Given Under the Auspices of the Arena Club. 


“Single Tax,” fiscal point of view, by Prof. J. H. Dillard, of Tulane 
University. 

“Single Tax,” ethical point of view, by Hamlin Garland, author. 

“Dignity of Labor,” by Catherine Cole (Mrs. M. R. Field), newspaper 
writer. 

“Parliament of Religions,” by Dr. Joseph Holt, of quarantine fame, 
of New Orleans. 

“Shakespeare Studies,” by Mrs. Annie L. Pitkin; four lectures: 
Othello, Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet. 

“Address on Shakespeare,” Frederick Warde, actor. 

“Description of the Passion Play,” by Mrs. M. K. Sinclair. 

“The Law and the Lady,” by Judge J. H. Ferguson, on the status of 

women in and under Louisiana law. 
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“The Drama,” by Joseph Jefferson, actor. 

“Why, How, and What to Read,” by the Rev. Beverly Warner, rector of 
Trinity Episcopal Church. 

“Union for Practical Progress,” by the Rev. H. C. Vrooman, of Boston. 

Readings from her own work, by Miss Will Allen Dromgoole. 

“Mazzini,” by Prof. J. H. Dillard, of Tulane University. 

“Heredity,” charts used, only women present; by Dr. Mary A. G. 


Dight. 

“The New Woman and the New Man,” by Mme. Gertrude de Aguirre, 
author. 

“Talk on Japan,” with exhibition of pictures, clothing, carvings, etc., 
by Miss Georgiana Suthon, Episcopal missionary, who had been 
for seven years in Japan and spoke the Japanese language. 

“Our Monetary System,” by Mr. James Middleton. 

“Hegelian Philosophy,” by Pres. B. V. B. Dixon, of Sophie Newcomb 
College, New Orleans (woman’s part of Tulane University). 

“The Social Balance,” by Bishop Davis Sessums (Episcopal). 

“The Tariff,” by Mr. A. B. Booth. 

“Henry George and the Single Tax,” by James A. Herne, actor. 

“Shoes and Health,” by Dr. Mary A. é. Dight. 

“Anti-Trust Meeting” (public), held under the auspices of the Arena 
Club; public invited; hall and galleries crowded. Speakers: 
Mr. Ashton Phelps, president and editorial writer of the Times- 
Democrat of New Orleans; Rev. B. M. Palmer, a distinguished 
Presbyterian divine and famous orator; and Bishop Hugh Miller 
Thompson (Episcopal), of Mississippi. 

Besides the above lectures and addresses the club has had many 
instructive talks, with discussions following, on “The Tendency to 
Centralization of Population in Cities;” “Capital Punishment;” “So- 
cial Condition of Women in Norway;” “Graduated Taxation ;” “Pro- 
portional Representation;” “Talk of Venezuela,” by a member who 
had been there on a visit; and other timely and interesting subjects. 

We never have what are called “original” papers by the members. 
The general line of study is indicated, and the appointed reader 
gets some “authority” on that subject, reads it at the club, and the 
club at large discusses the subject. We thus get real information, 
and bring out the individuality of members by the discussions. 

The Jefferson, Herne, Dromgoole, and Vrooman lectures were held 
in public halls. The rest were held in my rooms, where the club, up to 
April first, met every Monday evening. The Anti-Trust meeting also 
was held in a public hall. Our meetings are always crowded; we 
never give pay functions, and, except to the Anti-Trust Meeting, invite 
by personal card. The press of New Orleans has ever given us generous 
support and encouragement. We have no debts, and have never had 
one cent given us, nor have we even charged for our lectures, etc. We 
have a small bank account, and we are not allowed to use our club 
money except for the real interests and benefit of the club—no frolick- 
ing from club funds. We have an annual dinner, but each member 
pays out of his or her own pocket, and for any guest he or she may 
invite. We gave the First Regiment Louisiana Volunteers, in the 
Spanish War, a large reading tent, with fly; sent them a huge box of 
books, games of chess, backgammon, paper, envelopes, pencils, etc.; and 
presented to Company A of that regiment a beautiful silver bugle. 
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It has not all been couleur de rose by any means. You know the 
superficiality of human nature too well not to know, without telling, 
the difficulties of such steady, unostentatious work as that carried on by 
the Arena Club. Yet we “have done what we could.” . 


In addition to the work enumerated above by Mrs. Fergu- 
son, the club has accomplished a noble service to society by its 
steady educational agitation for a higher morality and for 
enlightenment on fundamental social problems. 

One has only to glance over the preceding outline of work 
to realize something of the value to a community of such a 
lecture course as the above in broadening its intellectual range, 
in deepening its culture, and in stimulating the finer emotions, 
while affording the purest and most elevating kind of enjoy- 
ment. And yet this is but one of several phases of the edu- 
cational work that has been wrought by this club—a work 
of which any group of Americans might be justly proud; and 
I feel that it is perfectly safe to say that the high-minded presi- 
dent and those associated with her, who have faithfully borne 
the brunt of the work during nine years, have been paid a 
thousand-fold—not in the way which those who gauge success 
only by dollars and cents amassed might count pay, but in 
that deep, pure joy which enriches life and fills the soul with 
a content known only to those who through lifting others are 
themselves lifted in spirit to the audience chamber of the In- 
finite: for no man or woman who helps others or who earnestly 
strives to be of service fails of rich reward. It is the law of 
life that we can only really rise by lifting others, and can 
only truly enjoy, in the deeper sense of the term, after we have 
given pleasure to others. 

The record of nine years of faithful work by this club is 
the story of a signal achievement by a few—a very few— 
earnest, sincere men and women with a definite aim in view; 
and it serves to show how vast a work for broader culture, 
for social righteousness, and for human happiness may be 
wrought if a few persons in every city, town, and hamlet will 
thus consecrate a little time in their busy lives to this forward 
movement, which, while meaning very much to every indi- 
vidual, will also work incalculable good to the community and 
quicken other minds, especially among the young, who in turn 
will exert a beneficent influence on the ages yet unborn. 
Teachers, parents, and individuals that have civic pride should 
give this subject serious thought, not only for the benefit of 
the community, but especially for their children and the young 
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about them, who can in this way be most easily and helpfully 
reached. 

In giving this brief story of the work achieved by the Arena 
Club I have been prompted by the conviction that it would 
prove a revelation and an inspiration to thousands of our 
readers, and I trust it may be the means of leading to the 
formation of similar bodies in many centers of life. We are 
in the midst of a transition period that calls for the most 
serious, earnest, and conscientious efforts of every awakened 
soul. None can shirk the responsibility and be quit of guilt. 
None can earnestly strive for social betterment and individual 
elevation without achieving much good. As in the olden times, 
so to-day, the harvest truly is white, but the laborers are few. 


* * * 


MUNICIPAL PROGRESS IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 


I. 


One of the most encouraging signs of the times in the 
political life of England and America is the awakening of the 
civic conscience in municipal affairs. London has elected the 
most radically socialistic Council in her history, and elected 
it by so overwhelming a majority as to indicate clearly the 
temper of the electorate. And now comes the news that Man- 
chester and Glasgow are arranging for the purchase of coal 
mines that will enable these municipalities to furnish coal to 
their citizens at cost. The New York Journal, in an editorial 
comment on this sane and bold innovation, says: 


“Here in New York Mr. Astor can buy coal at $5 a ton. 

“The poor woman in an Astor tenement who buys coal by the pail 
pays for it at the rate of $20 or more a ton. 

“Society and commerce received a severe shock when Nathan Straus 
in extremely cold weather began selling coal by the pail to the very 
poor at actual cost. 

“He was asked by so-called ‘charity’ organization people whether 
he ‘investigated’ those who came to buy the cheap coal. 

“He replied that when a woman walked ten blocks to a dock and 
carried a pailful of coal ten blocks home, he considered that she had 
investigated herself and that he need do no investigating. 

“This coal to the poor at cost was bad enough, and it certainly 
ranked Nathan Straus among dangerous anarchists. 
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“But think of Manchester and Glasgow proposing to do for the 
entire population what Nathan Straus endeavored to do for the very 
poor and needy!” 


We can easily understand with what alarm and indignation 
the coal trust and its special pleaders regard this wise move- 
ment in the interest of the purses of all the citizens of two 
great municipalities; and perhaps it is not to be wondered at 
that this action is being promptly denounced as a dangerous 
manifestation of socialism, as paternalism run mad, and as an 
exhibition of municipal insanity, because such socialistic in- 
novations threaten soon to rob the coal octopus of its occupa- 
tion ; and the destruction of one of these great trusts, which to- 
day so seriously menace free institutions, means the destruction 
of all. But, though such action may appear very alarming and 
dangerous to the exploiters of the people, the time is at 
hand when the electurate will see the matter in a very different 
light. It is time that the people should demand that the special 
advocates of corporate greed substitute arguments in the place 
of epithets of abuse and alarmists’ cries. 

Let us consider this question for a moment. Why should 
the citizens of Boston and New York, for example, have coal 
furnished them for say three or four dollars a ton, when a great 
coal trust provides it for them at from five to seven dollars a 
ton? Why should the guardians and representatives of the 
interests of a municipality or State concern themselves in a 
matter that would yield several millions of dollars to the citi- 
zens which are now being diverted into the pockets of a few 
score of overrich men? These are questions that the trust 
magnates evidently do not care to have dwelt upon, but they 
are questions that will more and more force themselves to the 
front with every passing month. There are many reasons why 
municipal and State ownership and operation of coal mines 
would be preferable to their ownership and operation by a 
small group of men who through the advantages of possessing 
a monopoly are becoming enormously rich at the expense of 
the many. Thus, for example, (1) the supreme menace to 
free government to-day arises from the concentration of great 
wealth in the hands of a few and the use of a portion of that 
wealth to debauch legislation, control opinion-forming in- 
fluences, and anesthetize the public conscience. This is a 
truism that finds such startling illustrations in the history of 
recent years that it need not be dwelt upon further than to 
point out the fact that if there was no other reason why the 
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great storehouses of Nature’s treasure, provided by a bene- 
ficent Deity for all the children of men, should be employed 
by the State for the comfort and benefit of all the people, 
it would be reason enough. (2) Whenever a people is placed 
at the mercy of a monopoly, it sooner or later suffers unjust 
exactions of robbery by the few for the enrichment of the few. 
The action of the coal trust last winter in Eastern cities affords 
an eloquent illustration of this fact. Millions of people, among 
whom were tens of thousands of the very poor, were made to 
pay exorbitant prices to enrich a mighty monopoly, whose 
oppressive exactions would not have been possible under either 
free competition or State ownership. (3) The condition of 
the coal miners and their families is one of the scandals 
of Western civilization. No such wretched conditions could 
prevail under government ownership as do obtain in the great 
coal fields under the control of the trust. Imagine, if possible, 
the government paying its letter-carriers such pitifully small 
wages as the coal miners receive, and then further robbing 
them of their little all by compelling them to buy of the “pluck 
me” stores, and to pay enormous rents for shacks and hovels 
owned by their employers. There are many other reasons why 
State ownership and operation of coal mines would be incom- 
parably preferable to their ownership and operation by a trust 
for a trust; but the above are sufficient to show the absurdity 
of the alarmists’ cries that periodically issue from the trust- 
controlled dailies in all our great cities. And as time passes 
the people will come to see more and more clearly that the posi- 
tion of the social reformers represents common sense and 
business wisdom no less than simple justice, and that journals 
which pretend to advocate the interests of the people but which 
yet uphold the exploiters of the millions for the benefit of the 
few are unreliable and faithless to their trust. The agitation 
along these lines has already gained such momentum that it 
cannot be side-tracked or silenced, and it is safe to say that 
it will rapidly gain strength until it is able to overthrow in- 
dustrial feudalism in spite of the great opinion-forming organs 
that are so zealously seeking to maintain commercial despotism. 


II. 


The news that the London City Council proposes to expend 
$7,500,000 in model homes for workmen shows the presence 
of a degree of sanity and wisdom that promises great good 
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for all the people if the wise measure and kindred reforms are 
steadily prosecuted. The slums of our great cities have been 
the moral and physical cesspools of Western civilization, 
whence have emanated contagion and pollution that have 
exerted a deadly influence on society, individually and collect- 
ively. From these wretched, filthy, and overcrowded sections 
have gone forth the seeds of death at all times, but most 
markedly in seasons of epidemics. Here also has been the 
spawning-ground of crime, intemperance, and pauperism. 
The vast expense to the citizens for prisons, almshouses, 
asylums, and the machinery of justice necessary to the proper 
protection of society, growing out of crime concocted, born, 
and bred in and of the slums, would go far toward building 
and sustaining model apartment houses and healthy environ- 
ment for the very poor under wise and proper sanitary super- 
vision. Yet there is no need for model cottages and apartment 
houses to be a cost or burden to the city. Returns in rentals, 
as experience has shown in London and Liverpool, will yield 
a good percentage on the investment required. The menace 
of the slums has been recognized by thoughtful persons for 
several years, but thus far the enormous revenue derived by 
wealthy landlords from rentals of the slum property has been 
too powerful for the wise and humanitarian efforts put forth 
to abolish these plague-spots. All honor to London for leading 
the way! The sum which that city proposes to spend in model 
homes will house 42,000 people. This is a good beginning. 
We believe that the conscience of the great metropolis is now 
sufficiently aroused to sustain wise and true statesmanship 
until a practical revolution in the housing of the very poor 
shall have been brought about. The poorer districts of London 
to-day, says a recent writer, are not as crowded as are the 
congested districts of New York City. 


ITI. 


In the United States the recent reélection of Samuel M. 
Jones, the Golden Rule mayor of Toledo, Ohio, was an im- 
portant victory for honest and progressive municipal govern- 
ment. Mr. Jones is an avowed socialist—a brave, consistent, 
high-minded idealist—who believes in making the Golden Rule 
the rule of public and private life. 

Another triumph, and under the circumstances a very signal 
victory for municipal reform, was the election of the Hon. 
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Tom L. Johnson to the office of mayor of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Johnson had to face an opposition that seemed wellnigh 
invincible. ‘The old-line Democrats, who believed in private 
ownership and control of public monopolies, as well as the 
Republicans, were a unit in opposing him. The great street- 
car monopolies, the railways centering in Cleveland, and other 
commercial vampires that fatten off of the public weal, were 
organized and active in their opposition to the man who was 
boldly fighting for three-cent street-car fares and for muni- 
cipal ownership of the street railways. Mr. Johnson has also 
long been a special thorn in the side of the national com- 
mitteemen of the Republican party, and, as Cleveland is Mr. 
Hanna’s home city as well as a municipality in which he has 
large vested interests, the opposition from this source was 
peculiarly bitter. And yet, in spite of the union of corporate 
wealth with the Republican party, in a Republican city, and 
the aid and comfort extended by the old-line Democrats, Mr. 
Johnson won the mayoralty contest by several thousand ma- 
jority. This victory is one of several indications that at last 
the American people are beginning to awaken to the importance 
of rescuing the cities from the iron grasp of corrupt govern- 
ment as it has long existed under the mastery of that trinity of 
the pit—the corporation, the political boss, and the party 
machine. 


IV. 


The public career of Mr. Johnson in Congress and else- 
where displays little of the crafty politician. He is a brave and 
a sincere man, and nothing better illustrates these characteris- 
tics than his prompt, decisive, and unceremonious action which 
foiled the retiring mayor in an attempt to give the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway Company valuable water-front privileges. 

Mr. Johnson’s predecessor was in thorough sympathy with 
private ownership of natural monopolies. He furthermore 
saw no impropriety in giving to an immensely rich railway cor- 
poration water-front privileges that belong to Cleveland and 
which should yield the city a handsome revenue. The city 
council was also subservient to the railway magnates, and, 
when it became evident that Mr. Johnson might be elected 
mayor, an ordinance was drawn up and passed by the council 
that would have given to the railroad company, through the 
kindly offices of its good friends in the municipal government 
of Cleveland, the immensely valuable privileges it coveted. 
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This was during the closing days of the mayoralty campaign, 
but before the mayor could sign the measure Mr. Johnson 
exposed the whole miserable work as a gigantic steal and se- 
cured an injunction for ten days, restraining the chief magis- 
trate from approving the ordinance. As a result of the election 
Mr. Johnson was chosen mayor. It is, however, an 
unwritten law in Cleveland that the incoming officials shall 
not take their offices until the tenth of April, and the injunc- 
tion restraining the outgoing mayor from signing the rail- 
way company’s ordinance expired at eleven o'clock on April 
4th. Mr. Johnson learned that the mayor intended officially 
to approve the act as soon as his injunction expired. To pre- 
vent this crime against Cleveland required prompt and un- 
ceremonious action. After hastily canvassing the case Mr. 
Johnson concluded that the only hope of protecting the city 
was for him immediately to be sworn into office. He has- 
tened to the election board and as soon as the official count was 
announced he offered his bond and was sworn into office, after 
which he immediately repaired to the mayor’s office, arriving 
about half an hour before the expiration of the injunction. 
Here he demanded the keys of the office and desk, and took pos- 
session before it was possible for the retiring official to ap- 
prove the pernicious act. 


MEN WITH IDEALS SPEAK FOR THE REPUBLIC. 


The saviors of the world have been the idealists, its des- 
troyers the materialistic casuists or policy-mongers. Nations 
can only be exalted by a love of the best and a faithful at- 
tempt to attain noble ideals. They have been time and again 
destroyed by their substitution of lust for power, gold, or glory 
for love of right, justice, and freedom. To-day we as a people 
are at the parting of the ways, and, as is always the case, the 
prophets of Baal are numerous. But, be it said to the honor 
of our day and generation, there are still many men who re- 
fuse to bow the knee to the false gods, christened “duty and 
destiny,” which brutal materialistic greed has exalted in the 
very temple of freedom. 

Below I give two characteristic letters recently received from 
idealists—from the kind of men who in past generations made 
the Republic the greatest power in the world, and from the 
type of men to which the Republic must turn if she is to be 
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rescued from the position of a camp-follower of despotic na- 
tions and made again the representative of Freedom’s cause— 
the true leader of the world’s progress. I believe the readers 
of THe ARENA, in a larger degree than those of perhaps any 
other magazine, are practical idealists, and I believe that these 
clear, frank letters will strike a responsive chord in thousands 
of hearts. The first communication is from Professor Edwin 
Burritt Smith, of the Northwestern University of Chicago. 
The second is from a well-known business man of Kansas 
City: 


“Dear Sir: 

“I am glad to find your able review of Judge Parks’s ‘Great Trial’ 
in the current ARENA. You confirm me in my judgment of its quality. 
The plan was bold and full of peril. The author’s great familiarity 
with the thought of each of his principal spokesmen alone saves him 
from failure. As it is he has most effectively brought the mighty 
leaders in the long struggle for liberty to pass judgment on ‘the Master 
of the Game’ who has permitted, in our time, its wanton betrayal. 

“The amazing repudiation of the Declaration, and all save sordid 
and immoral national ideals as well, by Prof. Prince in this issue of 
Tue ARENA, is a frank and brutal admission of the base purposes of 
those now in control at Washington. The contrast between the ideals 
of the fathers and the low instincts of these betrayers of a sacred 
trust is startling. 

“Ex-President Harrison, in the January North American Review, 
answers Professor Prince thus: 

“ ‘They [the fathers] cherished very broad views as to the rights of 
men. Their philosophy of liberty derived it from God. Liberty was a 
divine gift to be claimed for ourselves only upon condition of allow- 
ing it to “all men.” They would write the law of liberty truly, and 
suffer for a time the just reproach of a departure from its precepts 
that could not be presently amended. It is a brave thing to proclaim 
a law that condemns your own practises. You assume the fault and 
strive to attain. The fathers left to a baser generation the attempt to 
limit God’s law of liberty to white men. It is not a right use of the 
fault of slavery to say that, because of it, our fathers did not mean 
“all men.” It was one thing to tolerate an existing condition that 
the law of liberty condemned, in order to accomplish the union of 
the States, and it is quite another thing to create a condition contrary 
to liberty for a commercial profit.’ 

“Professor Prince jauntily repudiates personal liberty because, for- 
sooth, we have not fully attained our ideal of liberty. Is he prepared 
to surrender the idea of the sacredness of human life because murder 
is everywhere prevalent? In every year of our history murder has 
been done. Last year there were committed in the United States more 
than ten thousand murders; yet no teacher of youth has yet had the 
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hardihood to say that to the American people the sacredness of human 
life is but a hollow pretense, or that as an ideal it is ‘passing.’ 
“Yours very truly, 
“Epwin Burritt SMITH.” 


“Dear Sir: 

“I admire the baldness of Professor Leon C. Prince as displayed in 
his article, ‘Passing of the Declaration,” in the April Arena. It is 
true that powerful and crafty forces have always opposed the ideals 
of the Declaration, but some of us have not yet struck our colors. 
Professor Prince is not only audacious, but—may I say it ?—philosoph- 
ically atrocious. His article, considered as a whole, may be charac- 
terized as a tattoo of averments, abetting a retreat from those ideals. 
He does not regard them as having any higher warrant than the 
‘egotists and pamphleteers of the Revolutionary period.’ 

“Were he gifted with philosophic discernment equal to his baldness, 
he would see that those ideals have a higher warrant; that they were 
not invented by egotists nor devised by the framers of the Declara- 
tion. Their validity exists in the nature of the human soul. And, 
moreover, he would see that our failure to make them real in our 
government and institutions does not impeach the ideals, but ourselves, 
and therefore does not justify the conclusion that, ‘in discarding the 
Declaration of Independence, then, we shall lose nothing of political 
or moral value.’ Herein is his great error. 

“Every man’s mind is a community of ideas or ideals that give 
shape to his character and conduct. The shape of a bronze figure 
depends upon the mold into which the metal is poured; and so it is 
with institutions. The supervising mold or ideal determines the form 
of the institution, and form is the chief factor in determining character 
as well as efficiency. Every Boston shoemaker understands this prin- 
ciple. While form is not all, still let us hold to the ideals of the 
Declaration as molds until we can devise something better, and not 
abandon them on the plea of casuistical necessity, as Professor Prince 
would have us do. ‘Necessity’ is only the law of sequence between 
the two poles of cause and effect. It does not enforce causes. 

“IT hope, Mr. Flower, that you will give us something in THE 
ARENA, soon, on the practical value of ideals, and in this connection 
show the unsoundness of Professor Prince’s philosophy,—no, not phil- 
osophy, for he has none,—assertions. 

“Please excuse this intrusion by one who, when a boy, on hearing 
of the fall of Fort Sumter, went behind the corn-crib and cried. His 
ideal had fallen, wounded. He suffered. Professor Prince has 
wounded his ideal now. He does not cry now, but he suffers now, 
as then. Verily, ideals are something of political and moral value if 
their wounding can cause us to suffer. 

“Very truly, 
“D. E. Merwin.” 
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POEMS OF THE NEW TIME. By Miles Menander Dawson. Cloth, 
170 pp. $1.25. New York: The Alliance Publishing Company. 


A Book Study. 
I. 


How often in this busy, prosaic life, amid the multitudinous dis- 
tracting cares and perplexities that environ us, a name is spoken, a 
song is sung, or a picture meets the eye, when lo! as though touched 
by a magic wand the sealed doors of Memory’s chambers fly open, 
and as children trooping forth from school come visions of golden 
hours of the long ago—treasured remembrances which heighten the 
charm of the vanished past! 

Before me to-night lies a little volume of poems, and at sight of 
the author’s name I am carried back to my college days. It is all as 
vivid as though it were yesterday—my arrival at Lexington, Kentucky, 
with a boyhood companion from my native town in southern Illinois. 
At morning the sun was shining, later the sky became overcast, and 
as night approached and we neared our destination, a fine, drizzling 
rain began to fall. Our spirits were in keeping with the somber sky. 
I shall never forget that first night—that long, gloomy night—in our 
bare and cheerless room in the college dormitory. And in the morning 
how well do I remember the coming into our room, with bounding 
tread, of a frank-faced boy, who greeted us, as I recollect, in these 
words : 

“You boys are from Illinois? I come from Wisconsin—Lacrosse, 
Wisconsin. My name’s Miles Dawson. Which of you is Flower 
and which Hardy? Shake! There are a few other Yankees down 
here. You know the Southern boys call all of us from north of the 
Ohio Yankees. My room-mate is from Australia. We hang up on the 
other side of the building. Our room’s near the one Jeff Davis oc- 
cupied when he attended the Kentucky University—Transylvania they 
used to call it in those days, I guess. Say! get your hats on and let’s 
go out into the sunshine.” 


And so, like a breeze from the northwest, came Miles M. Dawson 
into my life. He was one of the most candid, outspoken, and fearless 
boys at the Kentucky University. He was something of a heretic, as 
many of the timid students thought who were preparing for the min- 


. istry in the Disciple Church; but none ever accused him of insincerity, 
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of cowardice, or of hypocrisy. His refreshing candor offended some 
classmates, for it is not every one who can maintain Emersonian 
serenity when another plays the looking-glass before his soul. I see 
him to-night, as I saw and loved him in the old days—a sturdy, frank, 
courageous, manly youth, with superb confidence in himself and an 
indomitable will. 

After leaving college I lost track of Miles Dawson for many years. 
One day, after I began editing THe Arena, I heard from him. He 
was living in Chicago. He had married, and into the home a little 
child life had come—and gone. The parents were wrapped in that 
bitterness which we all at times experience, but which no words can 
adequately describe; and my friend wrote to me to know something 
of my conclusions as the result of my psychical investigations. Had 
I received anything that seemed to answer in a satisfactory way the 
old, old cry of the poet and sage in far-away Arabia?—“If a man die, 
shall he live again?” Thus we came into touch again, and later he 
moved to New York, where besides the exacting demands of a busy 
business life he gives much time to literature, translating from the 
Norwegian, writing authoritatively on insurance, discussing live prob- 
lems, and writing poems of the New Time; and these poems have 
now appeared in a beautiful little volume whose interest and charm 
on account of association and friendship are small compared with that 
which arises from their intrinsic merit. 


II. 


“Poems of the New Time” is a volume of verse full of the 
high, fine, advanced thought of our age—a protest against the narrow 
prejudice, selfish materialism, and low commercial ideals that exist 
throughout our civilization, and a plea for a better, higher, juster, 
and nobler order. Many of these poems deal primarily with the great 
human problems that are pressing for adjustment and upon the wise 
and rightful solution of which depends the upward and forward move- 
ment of the race. By this work Mr. Dawson has placed himself in 
that brotherhood of prophet-poets of the people of which Gerald Massey, 
Charles Mackay, and Charles Kingsley were the illustrious leaders 
during the Corn Law, Free Trade, and Chartist agitation in the Eng- 
land of the forties, and of which William Morris in Great Britain and 
James G. Clark in America were the most eminent representatives 
at a later date. To-day Edwin Markham, Ernest H. Crosby, and Miles 
M. Dawson have vindicated their right to the robe of Elijah. All 
these men are brothers. Of them we may say, in the language of 
Victor Hugo: “Freedom was the nurse that bent over their cradles; 
that ample breast suckled them all; they all have her milk in their 
bodies, her marrow in their bones, her granite in their will, her re- 
bellion in their reason, her fire in their intelligence.” 

The poet of the New Time recognizes the solidarity of the race 
and the mutual obligations devolving upon all earth’s children. He 
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battles for coOperation, for mutual enjoyment and growth, for justice 
for all mankind, for the higher and truer patriotism that embraces 
the whole world and sees in each man a countryman and a brother. 
How well our poet reflects these high demands of the incoming age 
may be seen from such poems as the following, which is fairly repre- 
sentative of that part of the volume which is devoted to poems of 
protest and of promise. Perhaps we may say the key-note of Mr. 
Dawson’s social verse is found in the opening poem, entitled “Solid- 
arity” : 
The world is mine to live in and enjoy, 
Is mine to love in and to weep, 
Is mine to build upon but not destroy, 
Is mine to labor in and sleep. 
The world is mine, my heritage it is; 
It is not mine alone; 
Who’s born of woman, it is also his, 
His title is my own. 


’Tis more my own than were it given me 
To hold in undisturbed repose. 

For me alone, a desert it would be; 
Men make it blossom like the rose. 

And whoso will not for my title fight, 
Must likewise his resign: 

And whoso tramples on another’s right, 
Abridges also mine. 


We stand together; neither can escape 
Our joint responsibility. 

The injuries we do each other, shape 
The common, racial destiny. 

Our interests are mutual, communal, 
Wherever we may be; 

The blows which on a cowering fellah fall, 
Are an affront to me. 


Americans, ’tis time we understood : 
Our flag, the red, the white, the blue, 
Means Freedom, Equal Rights and Brotherhood 
For all Earth’s children, as for you. 
That fellow-men in Cuba or Cathay— 
It matters nothing where— 
Are driven as slaves beneath a despot’s sway; 
That, too, is my affair. 


The world grows smaller; men are closer drawn 
Pye sete now are neighbors; 
And sympathetic strikes announce the dawn 
. Of justice for each man who labors. 
National lines are nothing; all is this; 
Whaoso wills every man 
To be as free as he would be—he is 
My fellow-countryman. 


Our grandsires summoned hither the oppressed 
6 every nation; they have thronged 
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Unto us from the East and from the West, 
The souls from cruel tyrants wronged. 

Our land is full; let us our shield extend 
To wheresoe’er men be; 

While anywhere man must to despots bend, 
I am not wholly free. 


Here is a companion poem to the above, entitled “The Presence” : 


The great, sad souls of every age 
Have walked with God; 

*Mid unseen witnesses the sage 
Has ever trod. 


Though, save on great occasions, they 
Reserve their speech, 

They never fail his call but stay 
Within his reach. 


All spirits of the good and true 
About him stand 

And proffer aid; he needs but to 
Put forth his hand. 


Upheld by such as these is he 
Whose cause is just; 

He meets whatever is to be 
With simple trust. 


Tis thus he tastes of victory 
Though overthrown; 
’Tis thus that in the desert he 

Is not alone; 


’Tis thus he doth his potion take 
Without a cry; 

*Tis thus he for his fellows’ sake 
Fears not to die. 


The new patriotism is in harmony with the broader and saner view 
of life that is coming into the consciousness of the best minds of our 
age. In olden times a man’s patriotism was bounded by his tribe. 
Each little band under its chief or patriarch had its special protecting 
deity. These gods were for the most part believed to be jealous and 
bloody, and it was thought that they rejoiced when men and women 
among the conquered were slain, and maidens and children were sold 
into cruel slavery. As nations evolved patriotism expanded. In Hellas 
it came to include in a certain sense the Attic, Ionian, and Pelopon- 
nesian States; but they who were not of Grecian blood, be they never so 
wise or good, were barbarians. Primitive Christianity struck boldly 
at class prejudice and limitations and sought to bind men in a com- 
mon brotherhood, but its arm became wellnigh nerveless before it had 
long contended with a world’s petty passion and prejudice, and the 
broadening of man’s conception advanced but slowly—so slowly, in- 
deed, as to be wellnigh imperceptible, until our War of the Revolution 
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and the upheavals in the two worlds which followed it. To-day, 
however, the advanced thought of civilization is well voiced in the 
following stanzas from “The New Patriotism” : 


I love my country; I would have it be 

The guardian of all men’s liberty. 

Slaves, once they reach it, are no longer slaves. 

Oh let it stretch its arms across the waves 
And stay th’ oppressive hand 

Of tyranny beneath whatever name, 
Whatever banner; and 

Of such a land ’twere glory to proclaim: 
“This is my native land.” 


I love my country and in him I see 
My country’s most insidious enemy 
Who seeks its privileges to confine 
To those of Anglo-Saxon race and mine. 
We guard our liberties 7 
When all men’s freedom as our own we prize. 
Himself he only frees 
Who frees all others; we must recognize 
No narrow boundaries. 


I love my country; let it be so wide 
That in it all men everywhere may hide! 
I grow with it; increase its domination. 
And citizens are lifted with the nation. 
It is worth while to fight 
To free ourselves by making others free, 
So that in all men’s sight 
To go wherever one may list may be 
Not privilege but right. 


I love my country; I would make it great 

Beyond the limits of a petty state. 

All men who wish their fellows to be free 

Should constitute this sovereign state with me. 
Heredity or chance 

Of birth or language would not do alone; 
But dwellers in ail lands 

Should join us, crying: “Earth shall be our own— 
And every other man’s!” 


How nobly these words contrast with the wretched truckling, time- 
serving spirit of modern sordid commercialism that dominates our 
government at the present time !— 


“Let all be free,” said Jefferson, 
“And all of equal rights! 
Who draws his sword with Washington 
For his own freedom fights. 
Not for another tyrant he 
Takes arms against misrule; 
He strikes for all men’s liberty, 
The people’s right to rule!” 


Establish this, whate’er you do: 
The rights of property, 
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Like other rights are subject to 
The people’s sovereignty. 

There are no rights but rights of man; 
The thing is but his tool ; 

No right can be more sacred than 
The people’s right to rule. 


Here, too, is a spirited reply to the camp-followers of Old-World 
despotism who are making our flag a synonym for oppression, injustice, 
and dishonor, and who with unctuous rectitude prate of duty and 
honor even while refusing to do that which they admit to be our plain 
duty: 

It is not un-American to be 


A champion of all men’s liberty, 
To hold that “all men are created free.” 


It is not un-American to claim 
For every denizen of earth the same 
Equality in fact as well as name. 


It is not un-American to teach 
That each should be a brother unto each, 
However strange in fatherland and speech, 


‘And, therefore, nevermore put under ban 
As something foreign, un-American, 
These plain, unalienable rights of man. 


Count Tolstoy on one occasion, when commenting on the sympathy 
and charitable donations of certain wealthy and honored sons of con- 
ventionalism, observed that the rich were willing to do almost any- 
thing for the poor man except to get off his back; and this fact, which 
in few words expresses so much, is nowhere more apparent than in 
our own land at the present time. Still— 


“The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen 
Neighbored by fruit of baser quality.” 


And they judge superficially indeed who gauge tendencies merely by 
surface indications. The undercurrents are very significant at the 
present time. Far and wide among the people the idea of codperation— 
the saving truth of present-day civilization—is taking such deep root 
that we believe the seemingly impregnable Babylon of special privilege 
will fall, as did ancient Babylon, at a time when its masters least 
imagine its overthrow possible. Mr. Dawson sings a twentieth-century 
song in these lines from a poem on “Codperation :” 


Alone man is a savage; 
To murder, maim and ravage 
And prey upon his fellow-man is his delight. 
He is not civilized 
Till he has recognized 
That men are only strong when men with men unite. 
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There is a way to rise, 
A passage to the skies, 
Not on our fellows’ backs but with them side by side. 
Heed not that musty fable 
About the tower of Babel ; 
Coéperate and God will not our ranks divide! 


He is not truly great 
Who does not elevate 
As he toils on and upward, all his fellow-men. 
Rise, then, by raising others; 
Coéperate, my brothers ; 
You speed your own and all men’s evolution then. 


This thought is further emphasized in a long poem on “Universal 
Brotherhood,” embodying a demand that must become the dominant 
note throughout civilization if religion is longer to mean aught but 
empty, meaningless cant, and if humanity is to press toward the heights 
that alone hold security and happiness for the race. Not self-worship, 
not king-worship, not priest-worship, nor the worship of gold can 
longer satisfy the heart-hunger of humanity. In these lines the poet 
represents the spirit of the New Time: 


The man who seeks his highest to evolve 
By patient, unremitting labor, 

By serious thought and loftiest resolve, 
In him I recognize my neighbor. 

Across wide seas, if need be, we clasp hands 
In teal brotherhood ; 

And though thus separated in far lands, 
Lo, we are of one blood. 


Be his skin ebony as mine is white, 
Or be it copper, yellow, red, 

If but his soul yearn upward to the light, 
What are such trifles? We are led 

By inborn instincts from a common parent 
To seek the common good. 

Such things come not of chance; it is apparent 
That we are of one blood. 


Then czars and emperors and kings, hands off ; 
All men, our brothers, must be free; 
The Hanover, the Hapsburgh, Romanoff 
Yield to the human family! 
Ye foes of liberty, in time beware! 
It must be understood 
That all men—at their option—everywhere 
Are of the self-same blood. 


Yea, at their option! Who appropriates 
By force, by fraud, by merest chance 

The wealth another’s industry creates, 
Forfeits his own inheritance. 

Men make their choices; who their duties shirk 
And for self-comfort would 

Degrade their fellow-men to thraldom, work 

orruption of their blood. 
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Who loves his fellow-man acts never thus 
And by their deeds we know our brothers. 
He who asserts relationship to us, 
Proves it by granting it to others. 
Exclusiveness, the “I am holier 
Than thou!” has ever stood 
As the sure mark of their true character 
Who are of alien blood. 


Mark the distinction! It is radical 
And it is vital. They who ask 
No more of any than they grant to all 
Are brothers; they who fain would task 
The weaker with the burdens of the strong 
And have till now withstood 
The right of all men with their private wrong, 
Are not of the same blood. 


Strike hands across the oceans, then, my brothers; 
Stop not at nations’ boundaries! 

The foolish enmity of nations smothers 
The spirit which all nations frees. 

Let not tongues, customs, mouldy prejudices 
Prevent the common good. 

The true solution of your troubles this is, 
Let all be of one blood. 


Each period of depression that visits our people finds the condition 
of the millions more pitiable than before, and under the rapid concen- 
tration of wealth this widespread suffering will be greatly accentuated 
during every panic and through succeeding years. In a poem entitled 
“Lamentations,” penned in the early nineties, Mr. Dawson gives us 
something that reminds me of Mrs. Browning’s “Cry of the Children” 
and of some of Massey’s and Mackay’s strong poems of protest: 


There comes a lamentation from the close-packed tenement, 
From slum and dive and ghetto where the sons of toil are pent, 
From Boston, from Chicago, San Francisco and New York; 
From every city in the land come pleading cries for work; 


The wail of helpless beings, desperate, forsaken, doomed, 
Diseased, depraved, corrupting, in a living grave entombed; 
The wail of children nurtured in filth, poverty, and crime, 
And lofty souls revolting at life’s sordidness and slime; 


The wail of infants starving and of mothers gaunt and lean, 
Of fathers in whose sunken eyes no ray of hope is seen; 
The wail of noble spirits who their fellows’ welfare willed, 
Whose generous aspirations in the fight for bread are stiiled. 


There’s raiment for the naked backs and for the starving, bread; 
There’s shelter for the homeless and there’s burial for the dead; 
There’s nursing for the ailing ones and for the drooping, song; 
But somehow all these blessings fail to go where they belong. 
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What mean these lamentations? Answer, ye who stand between, 
Who all this desolation with unmoistened eyes have seen, 
Who let the farmer go unshod, the cobbler go unfed 

Save when there’s opportunity for you to get ahead! 


What mean these lamentations? Answer, ye into whose mesh 

The stricken workers come perforce and yield their pound of flesh! 
Ye have our commerce by the throat and from us filch a toll 

Which is not merely part or much but oftentimes the whole. 


What mean these lamentations? Ah my brothers, they portend 
The liberties our fathers won, soon to be at an end 

Unless by honest ballots these bloodsuckers are o’erthrown 
And with united effort the despoiled resume their own. 


In the warfare of modern life the idealistic reformer suffers many 
rude awakenings and receives many severe blows from sources whence 
he least expected disappointments, most painful among which are the 
wounds inflicted by a loved leader whose words and deeds have been 
to him a star or beacon, but who in a crucial moment falls back into 
the night. We who have experienced these cruel disappointments 
know full well with what brutal force such blows fall on the soul; and 
our poets, who are the best interpreters of the human heart, have not 
been slow to express the feeling of thousands in burning words that 
live in literature. Perhaps the most notable two illustrations of this 
character found in the English poetry of the last century were written 
by Robert Browning and John Greenleaf Whittier. Browning’s poem 
on “The Lost Leader,” prompted by Wordsworth’s falling away from 
the cause of liberalism, is a masterpiece of its kind. How keen was the 
disappointment of the poet is seen in such bitter words and terrible 
implications as are found in these stanzas: 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 

Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote; 

They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed. 


We that had loved hitn so, followed him, honored him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 
Burns, Shelley, were with us—they watch from their graves! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freeman,— 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 


Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 

One more devil’s-triumph and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! 


Companion lines to these burning words are found in Whittier’s 
“Ichabod,” called forth as an arraignment of Daniel Webster when in 
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1850 the New England statesman delivered a speech which carried 
dismay and bitterness to the hearts of all abolitionists in the North. 
In this address Mr. Webster argued against any further extension of 
the restriction of slavery in the Territories of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. He further declared that the fugitive-slave law must be 
obeyed. Whittier read the address of the Massachusetts statesman— 
who by the way was a blood relative of the poet—with amazement and 
an indescribable feeling of disappointment. It was, he tells us, one of 
the saddest moments of his life when he laid down the powerful speech 
and took up his pen. I hardly think “sad” is the word that should be 
used to describe a mental condition which called forth these lines, 
which must ever sound strangely enough as coming from a Quaker: 


So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore ! 


Revile him not—the Tempter hath 
A snare for all; 

And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall! 

Oh, dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 

Have lighted up and led his age 
Falls back in night. 


Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, 
Dishonored brow. 


Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains,— 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 
Still strong in chains. 

All else is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul is fled: 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


Something of these feelings were experienced by Mr. Dawson when 
David Swing preached his last discourse, which, to use the poet's 
words, “was a pean of gratitude for deliverance from the Pullman 
strike—that is, for delivery of the toilers into Pullman’s hands.” This 
strangely inappropriate swan-song from one who had been a tower 
of strength in Freedom’s cause called forth a poem entitled “The 
Fallen Hero,” from which I take these stanzas: 


We mourn thee, David Swing! 

Not for that thou hast died. All flesh must perish. 
Not for so light a thing 

Are we afflicted who thy memory cherish 

For what thou wert and didst to free mankind 
Ere age and failure came 
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And with mad fears and weakness of the mind 
Brought thy gray hairs to shame. 


We mourn thee, David Swing! 

We who are young and urge the world zhead 
Even if thou didst fling 

With stern defiance thy devoted head 

Against embuttressed bigotry. We stand 
Where thou thyself hadst stood, 

Wert thou now young again, intrepid, grand 
And full of generous blood. 


We mourn thee, David Swing! 
We who, when thou art dead, begin to live, 
We who — to sing 
When thou art silenced, we, the young forgive! 
In thy youth’s prime thou shouldet have gone away; 
Death’s summons came too late. 
We recognize the power of age and pray: 
Preserve us from like fate! 


In a somewhat similar strain are two stanzas on “The Passing of 
Tennyson,” prompted by feelings such as thousands of us felt when 
we read “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After.” 


III. 


This volume, however, is not wholly given up to poems of progress 
and protest. There are many lines in which the sweetest sentiments 
blossom forth. Take, for example, this exquisite poem, entitled “I 
Love Thee” : 


Before thy coming, love of mine, 
I had not known the light; 
Thou camest like the glad sunshine 
Unto the prisoner’s sight. 
The white glow of thy spirit shone 
Into the dark depths of my own. 
I dwell within the sunshine of thee; 
Light of my life, I love thee, love thee! 


Before thy coming, truly I 
Knew joy but as a word, 
As some fair, fabled butterfly 
Of which I read or heard. 
The happiness that in thee is 
Tries my capacity for bliss. 
I revel in the rapture of thee; 
Joy of my heart, I love thee, love thee! 


Before thy coming, life was all 
And ctor it the whole; 
Thy clearer vision pierced the pall, 
Revealing me the soul. 
Our one fear perished; mine thou art 
Forever; we shall never part! 
I shall have countless ages of thee; 
Bride of my soul, I love thee, love thee! 
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Here, too are some beautiful lines called forth by the coming and 
going of the little daughter who became the idol of the poet and his 
devoted wife. This poem reminds me of those rare creations of Mas- 
sey, “Babe Christabel” and “The Mother’s Idol Broken’ —not as in 
any sense imitative, but as embodying the same sentiment or poetic 
feeling: 


She came like floods of sunshine 
Between the gusts of rain, 

Like stretches of sweet respite 
Between the throbs of pain, 

We never knew such joy before 
Nor will we soon again. 


She filled our hearts a-brimming 
With tenderness and love, 

Such as we had not dreamed of 
Nor guessed the flavor of. 

The few short months of her we prize 
All other days above. 


Like a bright revelation 
She burst upon our earth; 
We prize within our memories 
The moment of her birth 
And after she had come to us, 
All else was little worth. 


The days she tarried with us 
With rapture we recall; 

The day that we were parted 
With bitterness of gall; 

Yet this thought checks our grieving : “Tf 
She had not been at all 





Her day of life was better 
Than never to have been, 

And death is not so dreadful 
As living long in sin. 

Before death’s awful mystery 
We stand and peer therein. 


The sun is not extinguished 
Because a while withdrawn; 

He seems to set at even, 
Yet ever shines he on; 

Thus we who sunned us in her light 
Are waiting for the dawn; 


Are waiting for the shadows 

Which here from there divide, 
To lift and let her love-light 

Stream through the gateways wide. 
A little child is leading us, 

The little girl that died. 


Mr. Dawson is a lover of Nature, and, though this volume is chiefly 
given to the songs of the human, there are some fine stanzas that 
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show how deeply the poet comes under the witching spell of Nature, 
a fact well illustrated in the following lines from a poem entitled 
“The Rock”: 


There is a grandeur in the immortal rocks, 

An inborn majesty as of a god. 

Their sullen, frowning brows and uncouth limbs 
Are deeply furrowed by the dripping flow 

Of waters as of tears, tears wrenched by force 
From one who humbles pride to grudge them forth. 
And over their uneven heads the moss 

Spreads ever-verdant like a mat of hair. 

Each season from their earth-filled crevices 

The haughty pine and ghostly, white-stalked birch 
And graceful hazel burst their various green. 


Thus have the rocks a language; the faint stir 
Of birds and insects, sough of trees which bed 
Their roots into the fissures and which murmur 
Unto the winds that woo them, gratefully. 

They have their records, too; heiroglyphs 

Of rents and seams and gulleys—magic runes 
Which wise men may decipher and which tell 
How oft this seeming-changelessness has changed. 
And there are other records, futile signs 

Of youths and maidens who upon the stone 
Print names of rough initials dented in, 

Intent to co-eternalize their fames 

With the existence of the lasting rock. 

Another speech they have—an undertone 

Not vocal to the ear but to the soul 

Which is the theme of nature’s symphony 

And easily attunes my spirit to its pitch 

With subtlest harmony. 


A number of dialect poems, which appear under the title of “Kicka- 
poo River Ballads,” further attest the author’s versatility. 


IV. 


In many. respects the most notable creation of the volume is the 
long poem which closes the book and which is called “Kismet: A 
Drama of the New Time.” As the prologue suggests, the poem is 
fragmentary or suggestive rather than closely connected. It reminds 
one of a canvas in which certain scenes are brought out boldly and 
others are traced in outline or by a few suggestive strokes. The 
poem deals with a young man who in youth falls in love with a 
maiden of great beauty, but who, fearing lest he may be refused, even 
though her eyes have spoken love to him, fails to woo her and journeys 
to the west. She marries a millionaire whom she does not love. The 
wanderer becomes a famous poet, and leaving a little wayside blos- 
som—a simple, loving child of the West—who has learned to care 
for him, he returns to the East, meets his old love, and yields to 
passion’s stormy voice. He persuades her to fly with him. She yields 
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after a struggle to his spell, and dies because life is intolerable when 
the light of day brings shame rather than joy. The poem is marked 
by strength, imagination, and subtlety of thought. It is a fine study in 
psychology, but perhaps the general reader will chiefly enjoy the truth- 
bearing passages of beauty with which it abounds and of which the 
following are examples: 


Love likes not gifts that cause the giver pain 
And questions still : 
“Is this thy pleasure, sweet? Say, once again: 
Is this thy will?” 


Sad are the souls that wait! 
Sad they who lose what their hearts have won! 
The fiercest agony under the sun 

Is his who awakes too late! 


Lust feeds on tears and gloats on agony; 

He has no heart. 
Love’s temper melts at sorrow’s plight and he 
Drowns down his fires with sympathy 

And doth depart. 


More harsh than nature human customs are. 
Whoso would fly 

In custom’s face, must ready be to war 

And strong is he the struggle does not mar; 
The weak must die. 


1 think there are few readers who will lay down the volume without 
regretting that the exacting demands of a busy life leave the poet 
so little time in which to weave truths, philosophy, and visions of 
beauty into verses that would sing themselves into the common life 
and become at once an inspiration and a monitor in crucial moments. 


AN AMERICAN COMMONER: LIFE AND TIMES OF 


RICHARD PARKS BLAND. By William V. Byars:  Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 404 pp. Price, $3.50. Columbus, Mo.: E. W. 
Stephens, publisher. 


This work by William V. Byars is a volume of vital interest to 
those who would follow our political history during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Mr. Bland was one of the few thoroughly 
incorruptible and fearless patriots who occupied a large place in public 
life at Washington. He stood for the old ideas of freedom and 
justice which are in such disrepute under the present trust-ridden and 
empire-drunken Administration. He was a friend of the common 
people, a champion of the wealth-creators, and a son of freedom. 
His life is worthy of careful study and in the hands of the brilliant 
and scholarly biographer it possesses the interest that only attaches 
to volumes where the authors are en rapport with the subject and the 
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principles for which he stood. Young men on the threshold of life 
especially should peruse this work. It will not only make them better 
and truer, but it will be to their moral natures what a bracing moun- 
tain air is to the physical body of one enervated by long residence in 
a malarial swamp. As an antidote to the sophistry and twaddle of 
apologists for the present un-American Administration, and for the 
immoral domination of the trusts in public, commercial, and industrial 
life, this work is unsurpassed. 


MATTHEW DOYLE. By Will Garland. Cloth, 282 pp. Price, $1.50. 
New York: G. W. Dillingham Company. 


“Matthew Doyle” is a novel of Southern life written by the son 
of ex-Attorney-General Garland. It discusses several present-day prob- 
lems of special interest to Southern readers, such as the negro prob- 
lem and lynching. Perhaps the best part of the work is the author’s 
description of the evil effects on the ignorant and newly-freed negroes 
of Northern politicians who at the close of the war appeared all over 
the South, largely for the purpose of profiting by the votes of the 
black man. The following extracts will serve to give the reader a 
fair idea of Mr. Garland’s treatment of this subject: 


“Then there appeared in the horizon a speck. Like all other in- 
cipient storm-clouds, it was small—no larger than a carpet-bag; and, 
in fact, as its proportions became defined, it was a carpet-bag. Like 
all other storm clouds, it quickly gathered other carpet-bags, until 
the South was like unto a plague-stricken Egypt. A land but lately 
bayonet-ridden was now carpet-bag deluged, and the latter will be by 
far the worst calamity. . . . The highways and byways, and all the 
other ways, were infested with gentry who, not being able to ac- 
cumulate more than a carpet-bagful of chattels North, were obviously 
competent to do so South. 

“Then, indeed, did the freedman hear some truths. . . . Then, 
indeed, were ‘marster’s’ folks held up to him as his worst and most 
implacable enemies. Then, indeed, was it demonstrated to him that 
Nature had accomplished for the Ethiopian by a partizan vote what 
she hasn’t yet completed for the Caucasian by evolution. Then, in- 
deed, did his new-found mentors whisper boss in his ear, ballot in his 
skull, and bullet in his heart. What happened? When power is the 
highest aim of the white man’s game; when we fall every day, prone 
and prostrate before the por of garishness, is it inexplicable that 
‘Pedro’s’ people wavered: 

“After the carpet-bags had permeated the erstwhile poor but placid 
problem, ‘Pedro’ began to absorb the imported doctrine with sponge- 
like avidity. ‘Pedro,’ being by genius imitative, was correlatively ab- 
sorbent. e scampered into the city—not with any idea of wonton. 
for he had been‘told that, as a ward of the nation, he needn’t work. 
Consequently, he neglected the faculties necessary to industry and 
improved those essential to idleness. 

“He was young then, and bright, too; quick to see and quicker 
to note. He saw that ‘marster’ no longer went down into a well- 
filled wallet—carpet-bags were fat instead. He swung to the latter. 
‘Pedro’ experienced some halcyon days thereabouts. Vice was unrolled 
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and displayed before him in garbs, and shapes, and patterns that would 
turn a much paler lad, let alone one of ‘Pedro’s’ hue. Virtue was as 
undisplayable as ‘marster’s’ lean wallet; vice as full: of promise as 
the carpet-bags. He swung to the latter. 

“Chopping weeds in the cotton was hot work in the sun; rolling 
dice in the warehouse was lucrative sport in the shade. He swung 
to the latter. “Totin’ wood to the kitchen was mighty poor fun by the 
side of seven-up behind a cotton-bale. He swung to the latter. And 
so on down the list. At ten, as a ‘kid’, ‘Pedro’ knew the safest corners 
of all the warehouses. At fifteen, as a bootblack, he knew which bar- 
rooms did the biggest business. At twenty, as a procurer, he knew 
exactly where to locate the best-looking yellow girls. At twenty-five, 
as a roustabout, he knew every pilot on the river and every engineer 
on the road. At thirty, as a jailbird, he knew every chain-gang from 
St. Louis to New Orleans, and at thirty-five,.as a vagabond, we find 
him in Pike (his stand-by haunt during a blow-over), an adept in every 
black art, and a stranger to the rudimentary elements of decency. Long 
years of vice have made him a villain; long years of rascality, a 
rogue; long years of dissipation, a drunkard; long years of white-vice 
example, a menace to female virtue, and long and notorious proficiency 
in a game known as ‘Cinch,’ ‘Fifty-two,’ ‘Set-back,’ ‘High Five,’ but 
most commonly ‘Pedro,’ has given him a soubriquet that carries with it 
a kaleidoscope of deviltry.” . 


The book is full of excellent things, and many of the pages are 
very bright and entertaining. It, however, lacks finish, and at times 
gives the impression of haste in its preparation. This is to be regretted, 
as the author impresses me with possessing more than ordinary ability. 
We have too few novelists to-day whose work shows care, finish, 
and scholarship which is a delight to the reader and which, when 
thoughtful and imaginative, will live in literature. The novels of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward and of James Lane Allen contrast boidly with the 
great majority of the much-advertised and widely-puffed alleged great 
novels of our time. Young writers should strive to follow in the 
footsteps of careful thinkers who care moue for good work than for 
mushroom and sensational notoriety. Lynching is the principal present- 
day problem discussed in this novel, which as a story is interesting, 
though I imagine few readers will be satisfied with its ending. 














































NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE Twenty-fifth Volume of THe Arena closes with 
this issue. It is conceded -by its oldest friends that 

the magazine was never bttter than it is to-day. In no pe- 
riod of its history has it been amore vital factor in the mold- 
ing of advanced public opinion or in the introducing of 
higher ideals in the realms of economics, religion, govern- 
ment, and social upbuilding. It is candid, fearless, and un- 


biased in its treatment of all questions that bear even re- 
motely upon the progress of American civilization, and has 
achieved a unique distinction in American literature for its 
aggressive attitude toward the imperialistic, monopolistic, 
and materialistic exploiters of the masses. 

In preparation for forthcoming numbers are contributions 
designed still furthér to emphasize the ideals of and best 
means of establishing justice and peace among our people. 
Perhaps the most important and significant of these is a 
series of seven papers by Prof. Frank Parsons, of the 
Boston University School of Law, on “Great Movements 
of the Nineteenth Century.” The first article will bear the 
title, “The Sweep of the Century and its Meaning,” and 
will open our new volume next month, preceded by a 
frontispiece portrait of the author taken especially for THE 
ARENA’S use. The other six articles will treat of the follow- 
ing subjects: “The Great Conflict,” “The Century of Democ- 


racy,’ “Industrial Progress,” “The Intellectual Move- 
ment,” “The Moral Development of our Time,” and “Strik- 
ing Contrasts and Indications for the Future.” These 


papers will challenge the attention of thinkers, and will be 
read and preserved as intellectual treasures by students; 
for the foundation facts were largely obtained by Prof. 
Parsons in his preparation for college lectures on modern 
history. 

In our July issue, “On the Stoa of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” Prof. John Ward Stimson will discuss the ethical 
and utilitarian value of art. Prof. Stimson is a graduate 
of Yale and of the French National Academy of Art, and 
is now director of the Art and Science Institute of Trenton, 
N. J. To the same number a sketch of this author’s life 
and work will be contributed by Editor Flower. 

Miss Kellor’s sixth article on “The Criminal Negro,” and 
Dr. Keyes’s “Geology in the Twentieth Century,” have 
been unavoidably crowded out of this issue. They will ap- 
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pear in our July number, together with a most suggestive 
paper by Prof. Thomas E. Will, A.M., on “A College for 
the People,” and an able and timely contribution entitled 
“Poverty and Social Decay,” by Alfred M. Colwick. 

Our opening article this month on “Imperialism” is a 
fitting and conclusive rejoinder to Prof. Prince’s “Passing 
of the Declaration,” which appeared in our April issue. 
The author, Judge Parks, was appointed associate justice 
of the supreme court of Idaho by President Lincoln in 
1862; he was appointed associate justice of the supreme 
bench of New Mexico in 1878 by President Hayes, and was 
transferred to the supreme court of Wyoming in 1882 by 
President Arthur. He writes from the viewpoint of an 
economist, a jurist, and a statesman, and ably sets forth 
the false pretenses, the selfishness, and anti-republican tend- 
encies of those who in their greed for gain would pervert 
the sound democratic teachings of the founders of our 
government. 

In line with the absolutely impartial policy of THE 
ARENA, we give space in this number to an officially author- 
ized presentation of the doctrines of Christian Science, to 
offset, as well as it may, the criticisms of its teachings and 
methods of propaganda that have hitherto appeared in our 
pages. The first of the two articles is by a prominent 
thinker and scholar who has long been identified with the 
movement, and the second is from the pen of the accredited 
press representative of this growing church. They are 
therefore authoritative, and are commended to the attention 
of every one interested in the new spiritual development of 
our era. 

Editor Flower’s character sketch of W. T. Stead is not 
of less interest and importance than his “Conversation” 
with that apostle of freedom and justice—two features 
of the current issue that will attract world-wide attention. 
In opposing the views of the most powerful British states- 
men on “England’s Crime in South Africa,” the famous 
editor of the Review of Reviews is cha-acteristically brave 
and pointed in his remarks, the truth of which is self- 
evident to unprejudiced minds. 

The highly interesting contribution on the servant-girl 
question in this number is from the pen of Mrs. Walter 
Vrooman, who, together with her husband, established a 
few years ago the Ruskin Hall in Oxford, England—a col- 
lege primarily intended for workingmen and youths of the 
artisan class. The success of this institution has been 
very marked, and the number of scholars is now more than 
fifteen hundred. 

J. E. M. 
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